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The Axr-Jovnwat has attained full age: Twenty-one volumes have been issued since the year 1839; and it continues to be, as it 
has been during nearly the whole of that long period, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented. 
To the Artist, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur, the Ant-Jovkwat supplies information upon all topics in which they are interested ; 
while to the general public it addresses itself by the beauty and variety of its illustrations, and by articles at once instructive and interesting. 
The Past may be accepted as a guarantee for the Future. Many novelties and improvements are introduced into its pages during the 
present year. The services of the best writers on Art are retained; the aid of the most prominent and accomplished artists secured ; and 
op re advantage that can be derived from experience is brought to bear upon the Journal, to secure its power by sustaining 
Art, which some twenty years ago was, in Great Britain, the ‘resource of the few, has now become the enjoyment. of the many. 
Every public institution has learned that to circulate a knowledge of Art is a leading and paramount duty ; its refining influence has been 
y acknowledged ; and there is, consequently, a very general desire to derive enjoyment and instruction from Art among all classes 
orders of the community. 
This high purpose is achieved by the Anr-Jounwat. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect for it a greatly increased circulation—a 
on commensurate with the advanced and advancing Art-love manifest in all parts of the world. 
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Subscribers are aware that a New Series was begun with the 7h tai graciously accorded, 
_ Bu year 1855; when we obtained the 
= ve 3 Engravings from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, five volumes are now snes aie the ae containing 
wats we —begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and 
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be procu y, the entire twenty-one volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 
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NOLLEKENS IN MORTIMER STREET. 





BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
AUTHOR OF “ LIFE IN SPAIN.” 


oe 


@,\) T is a morning—let us 
call it, as there is no 

one to object—a sprin 
morning, in 1771; po | 
there is a wedding pro- 
cession emerging, amid 
much bell tumult above 
® ' and kindly greeting be- 

hs C low, from the doorwa 

XS of Marylebone Church—that chure 

; -» Hogarth immortalised in his ‘ Rake’s 
wD » Progress.’ 
' As there should be on marriage 
mornings, there is a hope of summer in 
the clear blue, tepid air; and a general 
§ sense, all among the flat tomb-stones and 
5 six-feet mounds, of primroses, and welcome 
’ flowers. This is one of the moments when 

life seems a poem, and heart-breaking an im- 
possibility ; delicious moment of temporary 
insanity—with such a cold daybreak of reality 
supervening upon it for some of us! 

he bride and bridegroom—Let us show 
them you, reader; and let that hour of the 
spring morning, 1771, bloom again on our 
. 

he bridegroom is a young sculptor of 
Flemish origiz—a rising man—in a few months 
to be elected Associate of the Royal Academy. 
His name is Joseph Nollekens—well known 
to such rich amateurs as Mr. Townley and 
“ Athenian Stuart.” His bride is Mary Welch, 
daughter of the police magistrate who suc- 
ceeded Fielding, the novelist, when he left 
London to die at Lisbon—and be buried on 
that hill above the Tagus among the pillared 
cypresses. 

__The bride is tall, and has good eyes; beau- 

tiful hair, ringletted in cascades; cynical old 
maids might call her nose a little short, and 
her expression scornful, but they must re- 
member she has been complimented by Dr. 
Johnson ; and her complexion is unimpeachable. 
She is clad in a flowing, graceful sacque, and 
petticoat of brocaded white silk, flowered and 
netted, and that with pink. The deep, pointed 
stomacher, a little primly worn, is ravishingly 
gimped, and pinned with a large diamond pin, 
which fastens on a delicate point-lace apron— 
not fashionable, but worn in remembrance of 
the mother who gave it. The sleeves, which 
terminate a little below the elbow, are fringed 
with deep point-lace ruffles. A pretty Puri- 
tanism betrays itself in the lace handkerchief 
veiling up the maiden bosom, and fastened by 
a large blue bow, and a nosegay of rosebuds, 
which half hide a necklace of triple pearls 
tied behind with white satin. Happy man! 
The head of this belle of 1771 is topped with 
a little point-lace cap with plaited flaps, such 








as is worn by the poetty young wife in the 
first print of ‘ Marriage a la Mode.’ It crowns 
a high cushion, over which the lady’s pretty, 
unpowdered auburn hair is arranged wiih large 
round curls on either side. The lady’s shoes, 
peeping “like mice” from under the white 

rocade, have heels three inches high, and are 
sewn with silver spangles (long since tar- 
nished), and studded with square buckles of 
Bristol stone. 

Now for the bridegroom. He is short and 
thick set, and even with his hat on, scarcely 
reaches to his bride’s shoulder. He wears a 
gorgeous suit of pourpre de Pape (perhaps 

rought from Rome) ; his silk stockings are 
adorned with broad blue and white stripes, and 
his lace ruffles and frill are all from Italy. 
About his head he is rather elaborate ; and his 
solid, narrow brow, bold Roman nose, and 
rather pinched lips, look out from under an 
immense powdered pyramidical ¢oupet,—a per- 
fect snow mountain; he wears curls on either 
side, and a small silk bag sways behind. 

Let us now pass over a great chasm of years, 
and in 18)5 look in again at this gay couple— 
the illusion, and hope, and pat» Aron of 
that spring morning now really quite gone. 
Thirty years ago, and more, we find them in an 
oblong, dull, dirty house in Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square. I went and stared at its 
= only yesterday, for there it looms 
still. 

I see no longer a gay young bridegroom in 
striped stockings and pourpre de Pape, but a 
dirty, bent, snuffy old miser—crotchety, blunt, 
uerulous, and worried by legacy-hunters. 
The rooms are a curious mixture of dirt, re- 
finement, and meanness. The windows are 
festooned at the bottom panes with old green 
canvas instead of blinds; while on the walls 
are Zoffany drawings, and Gainsborough land- 
scapes. Near the door is Barry’s picture of 
‘The Origin of Music,’ that Burke suggested 
to him; and close to the fire-place hang two 
little slates for memoranda of household ex- 
penses—for the wife is nearer and closer, if 
possible, than her husband, without his redeem- 
ing talent. 

Near Raphael’s ‘Jonah’ and Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Moses’ is a candle closet, where preserves and 
pickles are kept; in the recesses, seldom in- 
vaded, are nutmegs, stolen from the Academy 
club, scraps of string, half a loaf, and some 
fresh butter. All the rooms, indeed, amid all 
their dirt and penury, are crowded with re- 
miniscences of bygone ages of Art. In the 
dining-room (or sitters’ parlour) there is over 
the chimney-piece a three-quarter portrait of 
Nolleken’s himself, with a modeller’s tool in 
one hand, leaning on his well-known bust 
of Fox. In the drawing-room there is a 
portrait of Mrs. Nollekens, by her old friend 
and Fuseli’s flame, Angelica Kauffman ; there 





Road shops. It is a strange contrast, too, to see 
the bust-maker, who, perhaps, was in the Palace 
this morning, this evening counting coal sacks, 
or taking in the milk! 

But as it is painful unintermittingly to 
dwell upon a miser’s meanness, let us follow 
the eccentric little bust-maker to his modelling 
room some years before this, when he was in 
his prime,—where Dr. Johnson is, perhaps, 
on the sitters’ chair, near the door, thinking 
to himself, half aloud, that “my friend, Joe 
Nollekens, can chop out a head with any of 
them.” Doctor is, perhaps, going with blind 
Miss Williams, and friend Joe and wife, down 
in a coach to Sir Joshua’s villa at Richmond. 
He is rather annoyed at the huge shock of 
hair, modelled from an Irish beggar, with which 
Nollekens has crowned his bust; but the 
little man with the conical head and pinched 
lips, tells him that it makes him look more 
like an ancient poet. 

As we began with contrasts, let us & on 
with contrasts. Let me first show you Nolly 
in full dress—in the heyday of his wits, pros- 
perous and thriving, and able to afford, like 
Abernethy, to be odd, eccentric, blunt, high 
charging, and generally independent. Then 
let me show you him the lean and slippered 
pantaloon—sans eyes, sans teeth, sans every- 
thing : one of the living morals nature shows 
to proud young human nature, with the usual 
result—for, as Crabbe says, 


“I preach for ever, but I preach in vain.” 


I will show you him drivelling—the prey of 
legacy-hunters, and flattering old women, who 
dance round the room with a cat to amuse him, 
and even strain a rueful, forced laugh at his 
imbecilities. 

Naturally simple-hearted, and always suc- 
cessful, Nollekens never had to flatter and oil 
his way to fame. He was even accustomed to 
squeeze aristocracy’s kid glove rather tight, 
and his telling the truth sometimes sounded like 
sarcasm, and was verging on wit. His malicious 
and amusing biographer, Smith—the disap- 
poiuted legacy-hunter—confessesthat Nollekens 
never intrigued for work, but waited manfully 
till it came. To a lady sitter who squinted 
dreadfully, and had been easily persuaded that 
it was “rather becoming,” he said, “ Look a 
little the other way, and then I shall get rid 
of the shyness in the cast of your , om Horrid, 
plain-spoken man, he had never heard even of 
such things as “feelings,” and accordingly fine 
tonics indeed to rank, and folly, and vanity he 
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| 


| 
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administered—and lost nothing by it, for he 
flattered with his chisel if he did not with his 
tongue. When a lady of rank bowed to him 
with the back of her head, with a politeness 
meant to be deadly and frozen, Nolly looked 
up from his wet clay coolly, and merely said, 
“Don’t look so scorny—you'll spoil my busto ; 


are Bartolozzi’s, too, by Cipriani, three land- | and you're a very fine woman—I think it will 
scapes by Wilson, and a picture by West. | } : 
There, in perpetual contrast, sordidness de- | slightest consideration, he once told Lord Yar- 
basing talent, in the small back room, is the | borough’s daughter, in the presence of her hus- 
old magistrate’s bequeathed library, snugly | band, that he remembered dancing her on his 


shut up; and in some close-locke 
eleven hundred golden guineas, received for 
rent, years ago, for a new house in Drury Lane. 

There is no longer the poupre de Pape bride- 
groom, but a miserly old man, whose spare 
moments are spent—when not playing with his 
eat “Jenny Dawdle,” or his great yard dog— 
in teazing his servant, Dodimy—his brown old 
drudge Bronze—Goblet, his principal carver— 
his Scotch mason, who propitiates him with 
snuff; or in turning over his old Roman sketch- 
books. 

The pretty bride, too, has become slightly a 
shrew, and a t hand at bargains. She is 
followed by her old dog, Daphne, and is the 
terror of Oxford Market. She has no mercy 
in cheapening things, and is dreaded in Oxford 


drawer, | knee when she was a bambina. : 
| very fond of speaking bad Italian, and agen | 








be one of my best bustos.” Without the 


Nolly was 


of his old days in Rome, when Barry an 
Sterne were there. 

Eminently a mere pin-head maker—a barrel 
organ of one oe Ph agence | the man of 
one faculty, Nollekens was a dull and even 
stupid man, apart from a certain love for old 
London traditions, and an ave memory 
of old times. His kind biographer, Smith, 
who after years of expectant friendship reared 
two volumes which are dunghills over Nolly’s 
grave, has preserved some admirable photo- 
graphs of his mode of conversation, which are 
evidently only too maliciously true. Whoever 
it was, even to that gravest of owls, Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst,—the hero of Hogarth’s 
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last caricature, upon which he worked the very 
day of his death,—he would talk the baldest 
chatter of nonsense, less vivacious, but quite 
as insipid as that of the barber who had per- 
haps held his lordship’s honourable nose an 
hour before. » 

“Ah, there goes the bell tolling; no, it’s 
only my clock on the stairs. Ob, when I was 
a boy you would like to have seen me toll the 
bell; it’s no very easy thing, I can tell you— 
look a little that way—you must 
to sav 1 did—one hour for a man, three times 
three; three times two for a woman. 
your lordship must mind, there’s 
ell and a passing bell, which the Romans 
always attended to—” 

His Lordship. You mean the Roman Ca- 
tholics, Mr. Nollekens ? 

Nolly. Yes, my lord. They call that the 
moving bell which goes when they move a 
body out of one parish to the next, or so on. 
The passing bell is when you are dying, and 
going from this world to another — 

His Lordship. Indeed, Mr. Nollekens. 

Such was the conversation of the gifted 





part of a pin. 
In his blunt style, too, Nolly had many oppor- 
tunities of rebuking, in a severe and profitable 


inveterate, if not professional, cynics. Clergy- 
men have told me that among the village poor, 
the widows who “take on” most, who faint at 
the grave, or go into hysterics while settling the 
vulture undertaker’s bill, as a rule marry again 
within the year. "Tis ever the same, I suspect— 
the grander the monument, the smaller the 
grief. So at least Nolly often found it, and 


when the grave was still soft; just as I have 
heard old doctors advise young doctors, to 
“always take the fee while the patient is still 
in pain.” A lady in drooping weeds once 
came to him, and, regardless of money, ordered 
a special high monument to express her incon- 
solable loss for her dear departed. Nolly, mis- 
trustful of temporary grief, rose early and lost 
no time in beginning; he finished the model, 
and waited for a second visit. At second monu- 
mental visits, the patrons or patronesses are 
generally bolder and more cheerful—ordering 
monuments has become a habit—it is really 
hardly more than buying a cheese or a gown, if 
you look at it in the right way. ‘The carriage 
1orses pant as if hard driven; they are pulled up 
with a jerk that sends them on their haunches 
—thunder at the door, modulated to musie— 
door flung open—enter the lady, who speaks. 

“You have not, Mr. Nollekens, commenced 
the model ?” 

“Yes, but I have though,” grunts Nolly, 
sending for it. y ; 

Lady (gracefully blushing, blandly to grunter). 
Have you indeed! Well, these, my good friend, 
1 own, are early days, (¢imidly), but since I 
saw you, an old acquaintance of ours, whom we 
knew at Rome, has (s/ight and natural hesita- 
tion) made me an offer, and (coughs nervously, 
and at last brings up the linking word)—and, 
I don’t know how he would like to see in our 
chureh so expensive a monument to my late 
husband ;—indeed, perhaps, after all, it would 
be considered quite enough if I got our village 
mason to put up just a line of inscription—he 
cuts very neatly—but not, of course (ors) 
at all like you, Mr. Nolleken: 

_This is the flummery I expected, thinks 
Bate. and thus I sweep away the silly spider’s 
web. 

“Madam, my charge for this model will be 
one hundred guineas.” 


r ar 
" groans the fair widow, and 





_“ Enormous ! 
picking the notes from her purse, she hastily 
| pays kim, in order “to have done with the 














acted upon it, by always taking his order | 


toll—that is | 


Now | 
a moving | short, thick neck, narrow shoulders, and large, 
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monster.” I wonder if that line was ever cut 
by the neat-handed mason? I should rather, 
on the whole, think not. 

But this is not grand pe ey | enough for con- 
trast. Let us see him at the Palace—at Buck- 
ingham House, with the king, who, to Nolly’s 
foolish eyes, appears little short of divine. 

Let us follow him through St. James’s Park 
as he goes to his royal sitter, followed by 
Dodimy with the honoured clay. Nolly is a 
short man, with a big head, on which he 
wears his flat dress hat, brought from Kome— 
not his usual high-crowned one. He has a 


clumsy body. He is bow-legged, it must be 


allowed, but then he is also hook-nosed. His | 


lips are thin, his brow is deep-marked. He 


'has on a drab coat, with ruffles, a striped 
| Manchester waistcoat, and blue and white 


maker of pins’ heads—of the two hundredth 


way to himself, affectation and that sham grief | 
which is enough to make all monument-makers | 


striped dress stockings, terminating in buckled 
shoes. 

Nolly is to be at the Palace before seven, to 
model the king’s bust after he has shaved, and 





before he puts on his stock. He arrives, and | 


yasses in. The king comes, and as he used 
Limeelf to tell the story— 

| “TI sot him down, to be even with myself; 
and the king seeing me go about and about 


him, says he to me, ‘ What do you want ?’ and | 
says I, ‘I want to measure your nose; the | 

ucen tells me I have made my nose too broad.’ , 
‘Measure it then,’ says the king.’” Upon which, | 
as the story ran, Nolly pricked the king’s nose | 


with his callipers—a fault as dreadful in the 
eyes of court ladies as Schalken making King 
William hold a lighted candle, and letting the 
grease run down on the royal fingers. 

Notwitlistanding royal command, Nolly al- 
ways, being a Roman Catholic, neglected his 
visit on a Saint’s day. After one of these in- 
fringements of etiquette, he went to the king, 
to know when he might go on again with the 
busto. 

“So, Nollekens,” said the king, in his quick, 
affable, rather silly way, “where were you 
yesterday—yesterday—yesterday ?” 

Nolly. Why, as it was a Saint’s day, I 
— you would not have me; so I went to 
see the beasts feed in the Tower. 

King. Why did you not go to Duke Street— 
Duke Street—Duke Street ?—eh? ech? eh? 

Nolly. Well, I went to the Tower, your 
majesty. And do you know, they have got 
two such lions there! and the biggest did roar 
so! my heart, how he did roar! 

And then the simple, uncourtly man gave 
such a tremendous and deafening imitation of 
the lion, in Bottom’s best manner, that he 
drove the king to the end of the room. In fact, 
Nolly did every gauche, honest, thoughtless 
thing that a man could do; and instead of imi- 
tating the courtly Bacon, and bringing a silver 
syringe when the sitting was over, he ended a 
series of atrocities that made the very foot- 
men wince, by filling his mouth with water, and 
spirting it at the model before he covered it 
with the damp cloth! Yet on this busto at 
home he laboured with his best skill and 
industry, and twice a day for a fortnight threw 
the cloth for the drapery—succeeding at last 
by an unintentional throw upon some inter- 
ruption. 

Nolly was equally delicious in his vulgar 
naiveté, when he had to make a cast of Lord 
Lake's face after death. He arrives with his 
assistant, Mr. Gahagan, and is shown mournfully 
and silently upstairs. The body lies solemn, 
like a sacred thing, under that terrible and 
ghastly sheet. The footman bows, and retires. 

[here is no one in the room for Nolly to speak 
to, but a mysterious stranger in black, who 
with handkerchief to his eyes, paces incon- 
solably up and down the room, almost uncon- 
scious of Nolly’s presence. 
the corpse nobleman. 








but what he wants,—mysterious man in black 
may be the butler, for all he knows; so up 
he goes to him, nudges his elbow, and in a 
loud, coarse voice says— 

“T say, bring me a little sweet oil, a large 
basin, some water, pen, ink, and paper.” 

Indignant man groans, “ Begone, sir !—call 
the servant.” 

Nolly, unabashed, pulls the bell as if he 
was at a tavern, and orders the oil and the e¢ 
cetera. They are brought up, and pulling down 
the sheet, he begins, in a loud voice, with self- 
satisfaction at having got the job not altogether 
concealed. 

“ Now, let me see, I must begin to measure 
him. Where’s my callipers? I must take him 
from his chin to the upper pinnacle of his 
head. I'll put him down in ink. Ay, that’ll 
do. Now I must have him from his nose to the 
back part of his skull—now for his shoulders— 
now for his neck. Well, now I’ve got him all.” 
This was not a sensitive man, this Nollekens. 

Pitt always snubbed poor little Nolly, 
because he had dared, poor man, after fourteen 
years’ delay, to petition King George to hurry 
the inscription for his Westminster Abbey 
monument of the three Captains. Pitt, offended 
at this, would never sit for Nolly, or ever 
recommend him for government work. Yet his 
old enemy took his mask after his death, in 
his lonely house on Putney Common, and 
made £15,000 by that mask; for he executed 
for £3000 the statue of Pitt, now in the Cam- 
bridge Senate House ; and of the bust he sold 
seventy-four copies, and six hundred casts. The 
head of Pitt he carved cunningly from a piece 
taken out from between the figure’s legs ; the 
arms, too, he pieced. With a true miser’s 
dexterity, he charged 120 guineas for each of 
his busts, and paid the men who did them onl 
£24 each. He received £1300 for the pedestal, 
and gave the man who worked it only the odd 
£300. The marble for this £3000 figure of 
Pitt, is supposed by his kind and ingeniously 
malicious biographer, to have cost him not 
more than £20. 

Directly a great man died, Nolly’s spirits 
rose, and he ordered some plaster to be got 
ready for the order. No professional misery 
moved him: mothers’ tears and fathers’ break- 
ing hearts were what he lived by; but he did 
not live oz them, and he did not enjoy them as 
the sentimentalist does, who is ever on the 
prowl for food for his feelings. On one occa- 
sion, a disconsolate widow (since married, let us 
assume) told him, with angry tears, not to pull 
her dear departed’s face “so about:” upon 
which, said Nolly, quietly, “ Oh, bless ye, you 
had better let me ow lis eye-lids, for then, 
when I cast him in my mould, he’ll look for all 
the world as if he was asleep. Why do you 
take on so? you do wrong to prey upon such a 
dismal prospect. Do leave the room to me and 
my man; I am used to it,—makes no impres- 
sion on me; I have got a good many down in 
my § 5 agonll 

Nolly was too blunt and rough-hided to be 
easily ruffled, nor was he often wilfully rade— 
as Johnson and Abernethy, two honest, rough 
men, were—but he could be: he was once, for 
instance, working on the bust of what Mr. 
Smith calls “an illustrious personage ;” he 
(Nolly) was decorated with a stiff, powdered 
toupet, and a high buckram collar, that his 
head kept disappearing in; the absurdity of the 
dress so amused our “illustrious personage,” 
that after some time, smiling and telegraphing 
to his friend who stood behind the sculptor’s 
chair, he at last fairly gave way, and burst into 
a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Nolly, unable 
to restrain his irritation, thrust his thumb 
into the “ illustrious personage’s” mouth, and 
shouted with an angry and repeated wag of 


e. It is the brother of his head, “If you laugh, I’ll make a fool of 
Nolly cares for nothing l ye!” Perhaps (between ourselves) not a 
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difficult thing to do with the “illustrious 
personage.” ; 

With poor old rich Mr. Coutts, reduced to 
almost second childhood, and fed during the 
modelling by lively Mrs. Coutts, with soup, 
warmed ‘by verself over the fire, Nolly was 
more civil and courtly, as became an old miser, 
reverently watching the countenance of a dying 
millionnaire. 

Now let us turn the picture, and see the 
gay bridegroom of our introduction, and the 
slim Jessamy bride, in their senility and yellow 
leaf; for the moral is needed by proud youth, 
as much as by proud intellect. The scene is 
still in that dingy house in Mortimer Street : 
the magistrate’s daughter—no longer in sacgue 
and lace apron, no longer with nosegay in her 
bosom—is sitting a poor, paralyzed creature, 
with twisted spine and wry neck—is sittin 
fed in a cushioned nurse’s chair. Who wall 
know her for the “ Pekuah,” described by 
Dr. Johnson—her cumbrous admirer—in his 
“ Rasselas?” Her old hushand—no longer the 
buxom bridegroom--has just been chided by 
her for making perpetual sketches of her, and 
telling visitors before her face how altered she 
is since his last drawing. 

“You would never make sketches of me,” 
she says, fretfully crying, “when I was worth 
sketching!” Can that poor, querulous, para- 
lyzed old woman be the beauty of whom, just 
after her marriage, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham said to her husband—“ Ah! Nollekens, 
now we see where you get your Venuses from ! ” 
Why, it was only yesterday, that to a visitor 
Nolly said, “ How’s Mrs. N.? Oh, she’s bad— 
very bad, she’s now in bed. ‘There’s a mould 
of her spine down in that corner—see how 
crooked it is.” What a change in the hus- 
band’s mind, and the wife’s body, since that 
spring morning we wot of ! 

A few years only after the bride’s ‘death, 
let us again look in at Mortimer Street, and 
call upon the bridegroomn—deaf now—ever- 
lasting cotton in his ears; paralytic—all but 
imbecile : he is starting for a ride in a hired 
coach with his workmen, and is vexed at the 
envious chiding of Bronze, his servant, and his 
hideous old Scotch nurse. He raves if two 
candles are lit instead of one, or if coals are put 
on the fire recklessly —‘‘shamefully,” as he calls 
it. He is haunted by legacy-hunters, who bring 
him presents: sometimes cheesecakes, some- 
times pig-tail tobacco for chewing,—the sprat 
for the whale is perpetually arriving. One 
man drives him out to Kensington to see an 
almond-tree in blossom ; another actually brings 
him the Irish giant in a hackney coach to look 
at! Yet, from all these pleasures strewn before 
his dying eyes by crafty legacy-hunters— 
Volpones of the newest school—he turns to 
swear no soap shall be used in washing the 
house, or to count the lumps of coal in the 
old barrister’s wig-box, that serves him as a 
coal-scuttle. 

Later still, we see him in a still more terrible 
state of miserhood. He is sitting up at_mid- 
night in his poor four-post bed, with the faded 
orange and black curtains. His conscience, in 
those long, sad hours of watching, rouses to a 
remorse for a hard life, for charity denied, 
and for buried talents. He coughs, moves 
restlessly, and at last calls the kind and only 
friend, who sleeps on a hard, narrow sofa near 
his bed. 

“Mrs. Holt! Mrs. Holt! are you asleep ?” 

Mrs. Holt says, “I am here, sir; can I 


sleep—I can’t rest. Is there any you 
dp em 
Mrs. Holt mentions a woman. 


give you anything >” 
e old man gasps out, “Get up, I can’t 
know wh 
moe © wants a little money to 
“Very well,” says Nollekens, eagerly; “in 
the morning I’ll send her ten weds 4 : 





The old man is afraid of death—afraid of 
dying—afraid of ending a life passed with 
scarcely one act done of kindness or charity. 

On May Ist, 1823, the miser’s funeral moved 
slowly towards Paddington churchyard, fol- 
lowed by a mob, who mistook the Duke of 
Wellington’s new state carriage for the Lord 
Mayor’s: the black mourners and their black 
coaches are entangled in a gaudy morris- 
dancing train of chimney sweeps and Jacks 
in the green. 

The disappointed, slandering biographer was 
there among the mourners ; greedy hands were 
stretching out already for the miser’s guineas. 
He who had made so many monuments now 
at last needed one. The grasping fist lay 
unclenched in the coffin that is hidden by that 
red-faced undertaker’s pall. Ostrich feathers, 
horridly expensive, waggle idiotically above the 
hearse. There are no hard-won sovereigns in 
the coffin. It has come to this, as it always 
must come. Yet alittle gold, well spent, would 
have brought, O so many weeping eyes to that 
old man’s grave-side ! 

Intellect, that does not win the love of even 
one heart, seemed to me a poor thing, when 
I stood yesterday, at Paddington, beside the 
grave of Joseph Nollekens, bust-maker, and 
moralized on the misery of meanness. 


——_——@ 


ON RENDERING 
FABRICS NON-INFLAMMABLE. 





WE are constantly shocked by the newspaper re- 
ports of ladies, and of children, being burnt to death 
from the ignition of their clothing. As it respects 
the former, these casualties have increased con- 
siderably since, following blindly in the wake of the 
tyrant Fashion, women have, in defiance of all taste, 
given such amplitude to their garments that each 
one commonly occupies four times the space upon 
the Earth’s surface that nature designed her to 
occupy. Too frequently these sad accidents have 
immediately attended upon arrangements for plea- 
sure, and families have been thrown into mourning 
in the very hour when they were dreaming of 
nothing but joy. As it respects the latter, deaths 
by burning are lamentably prevalent amongst the 
children of the poorer classes, and, in the large 
majority of cases, the cause is the same. The light 
material, of which the child’s pinafore is made, has 
been ignited by a spark, or it has been carried by a 
current of air against the fire, and thus, by its 
rapid ignition, the child has been speedily involved 
in flames. 

It is well known that cotton and linen fabrics 
are more especially inflammable—woollen material 
burning with much difficulty, and even silk requir- 
ing a high temperature and peculiar conditions to 
produce flaming combustion. The products from 
the animal kingdom contain 18 per cent. of nitrogen, 
which is only to be found in very small quantities 
in the vegetable products, in combination with 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The animal fibres, 
although subject to the destructive influence of 
heat, char when in contact with a flame; but they 
do not flame themselves, because the carbonate of 
ammonia formed destroys the inflammable power ; 
whereas vegetable fibres give out, when acted on 
by heat, carburetted hydrogen, which burns with 
flame, and, of course, very rapidly communicates 
intense combustion. The use of cotton and linen 
is largely on the increase, and probably these 
fabrics will not readily give place to any of a more 
solid character. ; 

The subject appears to have engaged the attention 
of her Majesty the Queen, and, at her request, the 
Master of the Mint, Professor Graham, undertook 
to see that a series of experiments should be carried 
out, with a view to determine if these fabrics could, 
by easy means, be rendered non-inflammable. Pro- 
fessor Graham entrusted the inquiry to Dr. Oppen- 
heim and Mr. Versmann; and these gentlemen have 
lately made their report, which is in every way 
satisfactory. 

They commence, after stating some of the pecu- 





liarities of cotton and linen, by asking—‘ What 
means may be applied for the rendering of these 
substances non-inflammable ?—what is the compara- 
tive value of these means ?—and why have none of 
the means hitherto recommended been introduced 
into public use ?” 

They then enumerate the numerous articles which 
have been, from time to time, employed and recom- 
mended by different persons—such as alum, borax, 
silicate and carbonate of potash, sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of lime, the chloride of ammonium, and 
other salts of ammonia. Proceeding with their 
inquiry, they state that none of the experiments 
made with these salts were attended with a favour- 
able result. The experiments made by Messrs. 
Versmann and Oppenheim were subjected to trial 
on the large scale, in the works of Mr. Crum and 
Mr. Alexander Cochran of Glasgow ; and on a scale 
which represented the ordinary conditions, in her 
Majesty’s laundry at Richmond. They remark 
that the process resorted to by finishers and by laun- 
dresses differ principally in this—that in the manu- 
facturing process the muslin is finished without the 
application of heat, whereas in laundries the ironing 
with hot irons cannot be dispensed with. ‘ We 
may here premise that this circumstance explains 
why none of the salts hitherto recommended have 
found favour with the public—none of them allow- 
ing the iron to pass smoothly over the fabric, and 
some even destroying it under the influence of the 
heat of the iron.” 

We shall not state the experiments which were 
tried with salts—a numerous class—and proved, 
from some cause or other, ineffective; but proceed 
to describe those which give satisfactory results. 

Gay-Lussav recommended the use of sulphate of 
ammonia for rendering light fabrics non-inflammable. 
The present experimentalists say :— 

Sulphate of ammonia, which is the cheapest 
salt of ammonia, because the ammonia obtained in 
gas-works is generally converted into this sulphate, 
and then frequently used as a manure, was tried. 
A solution containing 7 per cent. of the crystals, 
or 62 per cent. of anhydrous salt, is perfectly 
anti-fammable. In 1839 the Bavarian Embassy 
at Paris caused M. Chevalier to make experiments 
before them with a mixture of borax and sulphate 
of ammonia, as recommended by Chevalier, in 
preference to the sulphate alone. He thought 
the sulphate would lose part of its ammonia, and 
thereby give rise to the action of sulphuric acid 
upon the fabric. ‘This opinion seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact, that a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia gives off ammonia, as observed by Dr. 
R. Angus Smith, in his Paper on substances which 
prevent fabrics from flaring; but, on the other 
hand, this may be easily counteracted by adding a 
little carbouate of ammonia, and, besides, the solid 
salt remains perfectly undecomposed. We now 
have kept for six months whole pieces of muslin 
prepared in various ways with this salt; some have 
been even ironed, but we cannot find that the tex- 
ture was in the least degree weakened. Chevalier’s 
mixture, on the contrary, became injurious to the 
fabric, not only at temperatures above 212°, but 
even at summer heat; and this can easily be ex- 
plained, because he did not actually apply sulphate 
of ammonia and borax, but bi-borate of ammonia 
and sulphate of soda.” It is necessary, perhaps, to 
explain to our non-chemical readers, that decom- 
position of the salts had taken place before they 
were applied to the muslin. 

“Tungstate of soda ranges amongst the salts 
which are manufactured on a large scale, and at a 
cheap rate. A solution containing 20 per cent. 
renders the muslin perfectly non-inflammable. It 
acts, apparently, by firmly enveloping the fibre, and 
thereby excluding the contact with the air. It is 
very smooth, and of a fatty appearance, like tale, 
and this property facilitates the ironing process, 
which all other salts resist.” 

The result of all the experiments of Messrs. 
Versmann and Oppenheim appears to be, that of all 
the salts tried, only four appear to be applicable for 
light fabrics. These salts are—1. Phosphate of 
ammonia, 2. Mixture of Phosphate of ammonia 
and Chloride of ammonium. 8. Sulphate of ammo- 
nia. 4. Tungstate of soda. The sulphate of 
ammonia is by far the cheapest and the most effica- 
cious salt, and it was therefore tried on a large 
scale, Whole pieces of muslin, eight to sixteen 
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ards long, were finished, and then dipped into a 
a iatien pate hm 10 per cent. of the salt, and | 
dried in the hydro-extractor. This was done with 
printed muslins, as with white ones, and none of the 
colours gave way, with the sole exception of madder | 
purple, and that became pale. The pieces had a 
good finish, and “some of them were afterwards 
submitted to her Majesty, who was pleased to ex- 

ress her satisfaction.” Notwithstanding the excel- 
booss of sulphate of ammonia, when used on piece 


_ goods, it has some objectionable qualities, which 
will prevent its use in the laundry. The sulphate | 


of ammonia does not interfere with the ironing so 
much as other salts do, because a comparatively 
small proportion is required ; but still the difficulty 
is unpleasant, aud.“ sometimes a prepared piece, 
after being ironed, showed brown spots like iron 
moulds.”, “For all laundry purposes, the fung- 
state of soda only can be recommended.” To 
avoid the formation of a bi-tungstate of little solu- 
bility, which is apt to crystallize out of, and conse- 
quently to weaken, the solution, the following 
formula, which has been found to be quite efficacious, 
is given. “A concentrated neutral solution of 
tungstate of soda is diluted with water to 28° 
Twaddle (an alkaliometer so called), aud then mixed 
with 3 per cent. of phosphate of soda. This solu- 
tion was found to keep and to answer well; i¢ has 
been introduced into her Majesty's laundry, where 
it is constantly being used.” 

This salt, the ¢ungstate of soda, which promises 
to become exceedingly useful, is prepared from the 
native combinations of tungstic acid with iron and 
with lime. It has not hitherto been largely em- 
ployed, and consequently it may, if a sudden demand 
is created for it, become of high price. This will, 
however, exist but for a short time. As soon asa 
sufficient inducement is offered, wo//ram—the tung- 
state of iron—will be raised in any required quantities 
from the mines of Corawall and Devoushire. 

Nothing can be more easy than the application of 
this solution to any fabric. Nothing more is neces- 
sary than to dip the cleansed article in the prepared 
fluid, and then to drain and dry it, previously to 
ironing: or, in the case of starching, the solution 
may form part of the stiffening solution. We have 
now before us some muslin thus prepared; its 
colours and its delicate appearance are quite un- 
affected. If it is held in the flame of a candle, the 
organic matter chars; but the spreading of. the 
combustion is entirely prevented. This cannot, but 
be regarded as a most important discovery. Sin- 
cerely do we hope that the public will avail them- 
selves of its advantages, and that accidents by fire 
will be less common than they have been. 

Rosert Hunt. 
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Tue Council of this society has recently issued its 
printed Report for the past year, and is preparing 
for delivering to the subscribers of the present year 
the engraving, &c., to which each is entitled. ‘The 
principal features of the Report we gave, when it was 
read at the annual meeting of the subscribers, but in 
the printed paper are some curious details concerning 
the operations of this well-organized institution, 
which did not come before the meeting, so far as we 
remember, and which ought not to be passed over, in 
justice to those who conduct its affairs. The list of 
subscribers last year contained, in round numbers, 
about 15,000 names; of these Scotland contributes 
493, and Ireland 279 —cach country considerably less 
than Australia and the United States respectively. 
The following tabular statement gives the number 
of subscribers out of the United Kingdom, and where 
they are resident: it serves to show the extensive 
ramifications of the Art-Union of London, by whose 
instrumentality British Art is circulated almost over 
the whole extent of the civilized world; for it must 
be borne in mind that not only the engravings, &c., 
issued by the society, are dispersed throughout the 
localities enumerated above, but pictures fiod their 


way thither also, as prizes allotted to subscribers. 


Agencies have likewise been recently established in 
Germany, Russia, and Sardinia. Whatever else the 
fruits arising out of such broadcast sowing may be, 





most certainJy it widely inculeates a love of Art and 
an appreciation of it. 


Australia . ° ° e e . 535 
Bermuda. . ° ° ‘ so 5 
Canada °°. ° ° ° ‘ - 56 
Cape of Good Hope » . ° oe  @ 
China, % ° ‘ ° ° . -2 
Fast Indies . ° . ° o> 
Egypt (Alexandria) ; ° . & 
France (Lille). « ° . sve “ 
Holland (Amsterdam) . ° - 44 
Malta . pata ° co. = 
New Brunswick : e ° - §3 


} New Zeaiand e . ° oes 


Nova Scotia .. ° ° ‘ . 
Portugal . é ° ° : +. oe 
| Prussia (Coblentz) . ate! ee 
| Spain... « ° ss de sie 
St. Helena ° e ° e Pe 9 
Tuscany. ° ° . ote 
Turkey . . . . ° o 
United States. ‘ ° oo 
Venezuela ° ° ° ° - 46 
West Indies ‘ ° e o « §&% 


The subscribers of the current year will be en- 
titled to receive au impression of Mr. F. Holl’s 
engraving of ‘Come Along,’ from Mr. J. J. Jenkius’s 
| picture ; aud a volume containing thirty large wood- 
| ents, executed by Mr. W. J. Linton from pictures 
| by thirty deceased British painters ; proofs of these 
| works are now before us. The Council has done 

wisely in restricting the size of their principal plate, 

‘Come Along,’ which is within reasonable dimensions, 
| and will not therefore involve a considerable sum, as 
| many prints previously issued have done, to frame. 
| The picturé is one of those pleasant, familiar incidents 
that always find favour with the masses: the fore- 
ground shows a very broad, yet tranquil stream— 
almost, indeed, a lake—intersected by huge boulders ; 
the background is high, and a portion of itis cultivated, 
—here, in the distance, gleaners are scattered about. 
But the title of the work is derived from two figures ; 
the principal one a girl—old enough, however, tc be 
a young mother, which, possibly, the artist meant her 
to be—bare-footed, and with a wheatsheaf on her 
back; and the other a child, who is following her over 
the water on the stepping-stones : the elder of the two 
turns her head slightly towards the younger, who, 
with arms extended, is carefully “ feeling her foot- 
way,” and repeats, as it may be presumed, the words 
of the title. This pair of figures are very sweet 
impersonations, life-like, and not exaggerated ex- 
amples of rustic beauty. The print is carefully 
engraved, and will, no doubt, be popular. 

The book of woodcuts inclades subjects most of 
them well-known—some by engravings which have 
appeared ia the 4rt-Journal, from the works of our 
principal deceased artists. We can point out only a 
fe w as more especially worthy of record :— Constable’s 
‘Cornfield,’ Northcote’s ‘ Burial of the Princes in 
the Tower,’ Blake’s ‘ Death’s-Door,’ a ‘ Coast Scene’ 
| by Bonington, one of Hogarth’s series of ‘ Marriage 
| a-la-mode,’ P. Nasmyth’s ‘A Scene in Sussex,’ 
| Liverseege’s ‘Cobbler reading Cobddbett’s Register,’ 
| Morland’s ‘Old Horse,’ Fuseli’s ‘ Witches in Mac- 
_ beth,” Hilton’s ‘ Europa,’ D. Scott’s ‘Duke of Glou- 
| cester carried Prisoner into Calais,’ Romney’s 
| “ Milton dictating to his Daughters,’ Barry’s ‘Victors 
at Olympia,’ Miiller’s ‘The Memnon,’ and Copley 
Fielding’s ‘ Burlington Old Pier.’ 

The small pocket Almanac published annually by 
the society, and presented to subscribers, will be 
found very useful, for it contains, in addition to the 
matters usually found in almanacs, information con- 
cerning our Art-exhibitions of every kind. 

_ The Council and the Honorary Secretaries con- 
tinue their labours for the great object they have 
through so many years kept steadily in view—the 
honour and advantage of British Art. It is very 
| easy to ignore their efforts, as some are inclined to 
| do, but the fact is beyond dispute, that, through the 
| mstramentality of this society many, very many, 
| thousands of pounds have goue into the pockets of 
| the artists of England, which otherwise would not 
| have found their way thither. As yet there has not 
_ only been no record, but scarcely any expression, of 
the gratitude to which they are entitled, after work- 
| Ing nearly a quarter of a century without recompence 
| of any kind. It would be unbecoming and distaste- 
| ful to estimate the monetary value of the time the 
| Honorary Secretaries have devoted ‘to this cause, 
indod ett tet eck Zen nae emard 

, which in no w 
the multitude they have eurved.” eee ee 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


LIBERATION OF THE SLAVES. 


H. Le Jeune, Painter. C. H. Jeens, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 


Sometimes we feel surprise that our artists who 
essay historical painting do not, for subjects, resort 
more frequently than they are seen to do, to the 
history of the ancient Jews, as recorded in the Old 
Testament. Beyond certain well-known incidents, 
which are familiar to us all from the prominence 
given to them in the sacred volume, it is a rare 
thing, indeed, to find a Jewish narrative represented 
on canvas. And yet the whole history of the 
Hebrew nation abounds with material in the highest 
degree suitable for the artist’s purpose—materials 
remarkable no less for the interest they furnish, 
than for the picturesque qualities associated with 
them: magnificence of scenery, natural and archi- 
tectural, richness and variety, oftentimes, of cos- 
tume. From the period when Moses led the tribes 
of Israel out of the land of Egypt, to the time when 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others uttered their pro- 
phecies in the streets of Jerusalem, there is no 
nation of antiquity whose history stands forth so 
prominently, so truthfully, aud, to all but the 
sceptic in revealed religion, with such intense in- 
terest, as that of this extraordinary and favoured 
people: and, consequently, there is no book in 
which the painter may find so sarely all that he 
requires, as in the annals which have come down 
to us from the pens of the Hebrew writers. Take, 
as an example, what is recorded of one individual 
only, Elijah, the “ Prophet of Carmel,” whose life 
furnishes subjects enough for a whole gallery of 
pictures. 

Mr. Le Jeune’s painting of ‘The Liberation of 
the Slaves’ is a pleasing departure from the old 
and hacknied themes—we use the word in a pic- 
torial sense only—that are constantly presented to 
us. He has searched the sacred record for some- 
thing that would take him out of the beaten track 
of Art-work, and has found a subject equally novel 
and agreeable. Among the appointments which 
Moses, by divine command, made for the govern- 
ment of the ten tribes was one entitled “the Year 
of Release ;” it is referred to in the book of Exodus, 
chap. xxi. :— 


* If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve: 
and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing.” 


And at still greater length in the book of Deutero- 
nomy, chap. xv. :— 


“ At the end of every seven years thou shalt make a 
release. ® * * bd 

** And if thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew 
woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years, then 
in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free from thee. 

* And when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou 
shalt not let him go away empty : 

“‘ Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and 
out of thy floor, and out of thy winepress: of that where- 
wis & Lord thy God hath blessed thee thou shalt give 
un m.” 


Mr. Le Jeune, in his representation, has brought 
this noble lesson of liberality ably before us; the 
only fear is that in this, as in too many cases, his 
work will be valued as a picture more than for the 
thoughts it ought to convey to the mind. To our 
reading it seems to offer two opposite meanings. 
A company of Hebrews travelling through Judea 
have left behind them at some town a young man 
and woman, released from servitude, who have met, 
and are embracing an aged father, perhaps; these 
constitute the principal group. But on each side 
of them is another group, whose attitudes and 
countenances indicate’that they are left behind to 
commence their period of servitude, or are mourn- 
ing that its period of expiration has not yet arrived. 
We know not how far this reading coincides with 
the artist’s ideas. However, it is a very beautiful 
composition, drawn with masterly skill, and lighted 
up with great brilliancy, though the general tone of 
colour is rather too red to be pleasant to the eye; 
the right hand group is especially attractive, both 
- the feeling thrown into it, and by its exquisite 

nish. 
__ The picture was purchased by the Prince Consort 
in 1847: it is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 
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GEOMETRY, 
AND IT8 
APPLICATIONS TO DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES IN INDIA. 


BY ALEXANDER HUNTER, M.D., &c.* 





Geometry has been cultivated for very many cen- 
turies in India, both among Hindoos aud Mahome- 
dans, as a branch of science, and as a necessary 
element of education. The theory as well as the 
practice have been thoroughly understood by the 
educated natives of India, and the principles upon 
which it has been tanght (not so much in schools as 
in the domestic circle) prove that geometry has had 
au importance assigned to it in former times by 
some enlightened minds in India, who have foreseen 
that it might be made the means of improving the 
taste, and directing it to the study of beautiful forms. 

In the following remarks we shall confine our- 
selves to the practice of geometry, and to the 
methods by which it has been simplified by the 
Hindoos, and made interesting as a study for even 
the infantile mind. In this department of applied 
science we have a great deal to learn from the 
nations of the East; for they have not only sur- 
passed us in the study of a deep, abstruse science, 
but have shown us how and where to collect the 
most simple and beautiful forms of nature, and to 
apply them judiciously and tastefully to many of 
the manufactures and wants of daily life. The 
mode of commencing to teach geometry in India is 
very simple and impressive for children; aud the 
cheapness of the materials employed, the sources 
















































































Fig. 1. 


from whence the forms are selected, and the prin- 
ciples upon which the science is based, are so 
practically inculeated that some advantage may be 
derived from the comparison of the European and 
Eastern methods. A Hindoo child is first taught 
to draw with the points of the fingers on a floor 
covered with sand. The surface of the sand is 
made level with a straight piece of wood: dots or 
depressions are first made in the sand with the 
points of the fingers, held at certain distances—the 
fore and little fingers being generally employed as 
the compasses for determining long distances, and 
the fore and middle fingers at their natural stretch 
for half that distance. 

At first the eye is taught to judge of distances by 
the position of dots, aud, after a little while, the 
pupil learns to connect these dots by straight lines. 


* (It may interest many of readers to know that Dr. 
Hunter is a gentleman, for some years resident in Madras, 
whose love of Art has induced him to relinquish an extensive 
practice in his own profession to devote his time, talents, 
and energies in promoting Art-schools in India: he is now 
superintendent of the principal school at Madras. He 
visited England a short time since, in order to interest the 
government at home in the work he is now carrying on 
with so much success; and also to exhibit to leading 
manufacturers in Lancashire, Scotland, &c., some of the 
results of his labours. We have reason to know that he 
everywhere received the greatest encouragement, and that 
the subject attracted much attention, especially in our 
manufacturing districts. Dr. Hunter left with us two 
papers, with a number of drawings, on the system of teach- 
ing employed in India: the first we now publish ; the 
second will appear ina future number. Both will be found 
novel and curious to the European student of ornamental 
art, and no less suggestive to the teacher.—Ep. A.-J.1 





Square forms are usually selected as being the 
easiest for a child to draw, and more attention is 
bestowed on educating and accustoming the eye to 
judge of distances than in teaching to draw perfectly 
straight lines. At first plain squares are drawn, 
preserving the dot in the centre as a guiding point 
to aid the eye in judging of its accuracy. The 
square is next drawn, in a variety of combinations, 
in a large, bold style (Fig. 1); first with one square 
inside of another, and then in a number of other 
ways, but with all the lines crossing at right angles, 
the central dots being at first used, but being 
omitted when proficiency is attained. 

Various combinations of lines and dots are next 





facturing designs, and in what a multitudinous -set 
of combinations it is employed in Hindoo ornament. 
We may here insert a few of the lessons on the 
drawing of the square that are given to the Hindoo 
children, and the subject may have an interest for 
the public, from the originals of these drawings 
having been all done by the Hindoos themselves, 
and some of them purchased in their own houses, 
where the author of this essay had an opportunity 
of seeing their modes of educating young people 
for several branches of decorative and manufac- 
turing art in Southern India. 

In Fig. 4 we have a pattern made up entirely of 
squares, and the bordering lines composed of small 





attempted, the dots being arranged horizontally and 
perpendicularly, so as to form squares, and lines 
being drawn diagonally between them, so as to 
form alternate rows of squares with and without 
dots. The introduction of the dot in the centre 
of the square assists the pupil in judging of its 
relative proportions, and this system of instruction 
has the advantage of explaining itself without being 
perplexing or intricate ; it also accustoms the child 
to draw in a bold, free way, from the shoulder, and 
not from the wrist, as in the English schools, 
aud the consequence is that many of the Hindoo 
women thus acquire great steadiness and delicacy 
of hand. The patterns are usually drawn in the 
sand from eighteen inches to two feet in length, so 
that each square would vary from two to four 
inches. After a facility of drawing them with 
single lines has beea acquired, they are done ona 
larger scale, with double lines, two fingers being 
used, the fore and little fingers usually, as they can 
be more easily steadied. A few curved lines are 





occasionally added to complete the border of the 
pattern (see Fig. 2). 

‘The square is looked upon by the Hindoos as a 
very important geometrical form, and as the basis 
upon which most of the measurements for the 
spaces in their designs for surface ornamentation 
are to be laid down; hence the care they take to 
inculcate an early familiarity with it, and a freedom 
of drawing it in different positions, combinations, 
and relations of size, as in Fig. 3. We shall after- 
wards see how skilfully it is applied in manu- 








Fig. 4. 


squares, the latter all touching each other at the 
corners. 

In Fig. 5, the idea for which is taken from an 
ordinary bamboo flooring mat, a square forms the 
centre, with rectangular lines, suggesting the idea 
of other squares connected with each other, and 
angular forms diverging towards the corners: if 
the latter be examined, they will be found to give 
the idea of squares laid upon each other, and 
covering one quarter of the lower one. In some 
patterns it will be remarked that the squares are 
placed at right angles to the centre of the pattern, 
while in others they are placed diagonally ; also 
that in some the dot materially assists the pattern. 
The reasons for these arrangements will be more 
apparent when we presently speak of the filling in 
of the spaces with colour. 

We come next to some of the meanings and 
uses of the square as applicable to ornameut, or 
suggested by different objects ; for the Hindoo child 
is early taught to examine and produce forms for 


a 


itself, and to attach some meaning or use to them. 
One of the great sources from which the square 
is derived is weaving, and we can trace the origin 
of many of the patterns and simple lessons in 
geometry to the weaver’s loom, or to the coarser 
forms produced by bamboo mat plaiting, or basket- 
work. Another simple but elegant way in which 
the square is made, is by pulling a quantity of 
flowers to pieces, and selecting the petals which 
are of a uniform size, or nearly so, and arranging 
them in the form of Fig. 6. We shall afterwards 
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see what beautiful combinations of flowers and geo- 
metrical forms are sometimes produced with very 
simple and cheap materials. 

After a facility of drawing in sand square forms 
and patterns, like some of the above, has been 
acquired, the child is allowed to draw them on the 








| 
Fig. 6. | 
| 
mud floor, or on the stone steps at the door, in | 
the following method. 
chalk, called chunam, is held in half a cocoa-nut 


shell, and the finger points are dipped into it; a | 


succession of dots is then laid down, to mark the 


th. 
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Fiy. 7. 


leading parts of the pattern, the lines of which are 


drawn by sprinkling the powdered chalk, and not 
by drawing with a hard picce of chalk as practised 
in Europe. In this way a steadiness of hand, and 


bold freedom, are acquired, which are frequently 
a 


carried to great perfeetion in after life, especially 


by the Hindoo women of Southern India. In order | petals of a white flower. conveying the idea of | 
, ? | 


| an interrupted stellate pattern delicately arranged | — 


to make the patterns more attractive and interest- 
ing to children, various simple, but cheap and taste- 
ful, modes of combining colours with them are had 


recourse to: one of the most common methods is 


A little pounded white | 





to fill up the squares with coloured powders, and 
either to trim up the lines of junction with a piece | 
of pointed bamboo, or to pull some pale flowers to 
pieces, and to arrange the petals along the sides of 
the squares, so as to hide the inequalities. 

In Fig. 7 ,we have a simple arrangement of | 


Ny 





colours, showing the characters of the square well 
preserved throughout the pattern.* 

The coloured powders employed are usually natural | 
ochrey earths for some of the reds, purples, dull | 
yellows, and browns: arrowroot, or starch, coloured | 
with king’s yellow, turmeric, orange and yellow 
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chromes, or red lead, these colours being occasion- | 
ally used pure, but in small quantities, to give effect | 
and brilliance. Kaolin, or porcelain earth, of a) 
brilliant whiteness, is used to mix with delicate 
blnes or lakes. 

The object of using different substances with par- | 
ticular colours, is to avoid the chemical action of | 
the lime, used in outlining the patterns, on some | 
of the colours when wet. It will be remembered | 
that the chalk, starch, and kaolin, are all pure 
white substances. The pattern is made to adhere 








Fig. 





with coloured powders and a simple arrangement of 


| through the whole. 
| Jn Fig. 9 we have a very pleasing arrangement | 


. 


| of lines, coloured squares, and parts of flowers, 
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to the floor by sprinkling it with rice-water. A 
new pattern is drawn every day, and the colours of 
the previous day are either washed entirely away, 
or rubbed up with the mud of the floor and rice- 


sides affording amusement and instruction to the 
child in watching the effects of mixing the colours. 
The flowers which are pulled to pieces, and laid 
along the lines, are usually jessamine, or some pale 
yellow flower. } 
Fig. 8 shows a combination of squares, filled in 


\s 





10. 


grouped with great taste, and a proper and delicate 
appreciation of the relative value and proportion of 








* [The drawings of this, and the three following designs 
left with us by Dr. Hunter, are in colours ; but we could 
not, of course, reproduce them in this way on our pages. 
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pure colours. We have also another important 
character in the pattern, which illustrates one of 
the sound principles upon which Hindoo ornamental 
art is based, and which pervades the system of 
colouring for manufactures. This principle is in- 
troducing lines or puints of white between all com- 
binations of tender colour. When we come to treat 
of the principles of colour applied to manufactures 
in India, we shall show how combinations of strong 
colour are dealt with by the Hindoos. In the 
centre of this pattern there is a square of bright 
orange, repeated again in the coloured petals of a 
flower round the margin; chains of white petals 
are laid along each square, and make a pleasing 
relief between the colours; next the orange is a set 
of squares of green, then of lake, next of blue, and 
lastly, four small squares of yellow. The dots in 
the centres of the squares are left, and the shapes 
of the petals give a pleasing, pointed form to the 
corners of the squares. 

I need hardly say that patterns like these could 
not be produced so perfectly or tastefully by chil- 
dren, but the principles inculcated in them are 
good. The best coloured patterns were drawn by 
Cheugubroy and Moorgesan, teachers in the School 
of Arts, and some of the others by A. Rajahgopaul. 

In Fig. 10 the petals and green leaves of flowers 
are arranged first on the lines forming the squares ; 
the centre lines are prolonged, and terminate in a 
pale green leaf, resting on a star of light red florets ; 
in the centre of the square these are contrasted 
with violet petals, resting on yellow, and in the 
opposite corners violet resting on pale blue: the 
meaning of these colours is, that the blue, if mixed 
with the yellow, would produce the two shades of 
green employed. Thus, if the yellow predominated, 
the apple-green of the outer leaves would be pro- 
duced; and if the blue predominated, the dark 
green of the centre would result. The reds are also 
judiciously placed, the bright leaflets both assisting 
the harmony and giving point to the arrangement 
of colours. In making a pattern of this kind out 
of natural flowers, green leaves, and earthy colours 
sprinkled on the floor, the effect is much finer than 
ean be produced in an illustration, as there is a 
quality in the colour of the flowers, leaves, and 
materials employed, heightened by the colour of 
the plain mud floor on which the pattern is drawn, 
that cannot be given in an illustration on white 
paper. Sometimes these patterns are drawn care- 
fully on a board or tray wet with rice-water, to 
make the colours adhere ; and the effects are height- 
ened by the use of fruits, brass or silver plates, and 
burning camphor. It is customary to make pre- 
sents of this kind on the occasions of birthdays, 
ceremonies, or feasts. We shall have occasion to 
refer again to this when we come to the higher 
branches of decorative art among the Hindoos and 
Eastern nations. The scale of colours in these 
patterns is varied, but it will be remarked that 
pure colours predominate, and that there is a 
tenderness in the treatment, and an originality and 
simplicity in the style, that are well calculated to 
strike the eye of the child. 

We need not institute a comparison between the 
theory of geometry, as taught in the universities, 
academies, and schools of Art in Great Britain, and 
the systems followed in India, as they are pursued 
with totally distinct objects. In England geometry 
is taught as a science, and as a means of leading the 
student to think and reason. The Hindoo also under- 
stands geometry as a science, but he looks at it mainly 
as an aid to the principles of design, and abstracts 
and applies some of the leading forms with taste 
and judgment to many of the purposes of ordinary 
life, particularly to the forms of domestic vessels, 
and decorations in daily use. He also selects 
pleasing arrangements of lines, and combines them 
well with colours in a geometrical way, always 
arranging the parts of plants in a conventional 
method ; but here Art may be said to stop in India. 
The delicate beauties of nature, depending upon 
specific distinctions or combinations of light, shade, 
and colour, are either disregarded, or not suffi- 
ciently understood to be appreciated. 

The natives of India are, however, thirsting for 
artistic education, can appreciate it when brought 
to their notice, and are willing to pay for education 
of this kind. It is our duty, then, to attempt to 
aid them by supplying good, sound instruction in 


learnt, of manufacturing art from them; and we 
cannot do better than direct them to the contem- 
plation of those delicate graces and beauties in 
God’s works which transcend the beauties of geo- 
metry, and open up to them a field of enjoyment 
and rational reflection that might be the means of 
we lasting benefits on the nations of the 





LINCOLN’S-INN HALL. 





THE FRESCO BY MR. G. F. WATTS. 


For some time past it has been known that Mr. 
G. F. Watts has been engaged in the execution of a 
fresco in the hall of Lincoln’s-Inn. The work is at 
length completed, after a long term of anxious study 
and arduous labour, the difficulties of which have 
been enhanced by local circumstances. The fresco 
covers the wall forming the end of the hall, and 
looks as if framed by the extreme Gothic arch that 
supports the roof. The conditions of Gothic archi- 
tecture, with its inevitable stained glass, are not 
generally favourable to fresco, nor indeed to paiuting | 
of any kind: nor do we fiud the hall of Lincoln’s- | 
Inn an exception to the rule. But we believe that 
the work has been a labour of love on the part of 
Mr. Watts; he must, however, have studied the 
surface under every change of our fitful climate, and 
he knew therefore perfectly the obstacles against 
which he had to struggle. His experience and 
knowledge have taught him that there is but one 
way of dealing with mural painting in a subdued 
light—that is, to place the groups and figures in the 
strongest relief. This simple rule he has followed 
with the best results, the masses being opposed to 
the white marble steps on which all are placed. 

The fresco is entitled ‘ The School of Legislation’— 
an ambitious subject which would suggest the thought 
that it was the intention of the author to break a 
lance with Raffaelle. Be this a3 it may, it is a 
conception yielding in grandeur neither to the 
‘ Disputa,’ nor the ‘School of Athens.’ In obedience 
to the lines of the space at his disposal, the artist 
has arranged his composition in a pyramidal form, 
the apex of which presents a sculpturesque group : 
but whether painted, or in the round, cannot well be 
determined from the floor of the hall. The group 
consists of three figures—Religion, Justice, and 
Mercy. Immediately below this, on one of the 
uppermost steps of the flight, is ranged a row of 
figures of which Moses is the centre as the first 


less natural, and therefore less satisfactory than 
that of his predecessors in this line of oh, The 
necessary relief of the figures in a low light has 
bound him more or less to a distributive scheme 
of composition ; but there were yet means, without 
outraging this principle, of securing a greater mea- 
eure of correlation between the figures. ‘The 
School of Legislation’ would have been more truly 
illustrated if the traditions of the fundamental 
legislators were acknowledged by their successors. 
Delaroche, in his ‘Hemicycle,’ plainly indicates 
the course of Art-tradition. If we consider the 
remote beginning of that eloquent narrative, we find 
its acknowledged source in*Appelles, Ictinus, and 
Phidias. As the current flows on, we find Rubens 
and Vandyke listening with attention to Titian; 
and near them, and intent upon the common sub- 
ject, are Paul Veronese, Velasquez, and Murillo. 
Van Eyk and Bellini are interested in those, who 
have succeeded them. Near Raffaelle, and having 
direct reference to him, are grouped Masaccio, 
Perugino, Ginlio Romano, Fra Bartolomeo, Man- 
tegna, and others; Michael Angelo is, very pro- 
perly aloue—apart in thought as well as person. 
Delaroche has followed Raffaelle with more felicity 
than has Mr. Watts; for although the history of 
Law has a base more definite than that of Art, the 
painter has availed himself but little of the ad- 
vantage. It might be supposed that the successive 
planes whereon the groups are placed was an 
arrangement according to which the divine origin 
of law would have been insisted on. Yet we find 
Moses in nowise exalted, but occupying a plane 
common also to idolaters, 

Mr. Watts, following a custom of the great 
masters, has given to his most remarkable per- 
sonages the features of living individuals; but his 
flesh tints are so extremely and uniformly low in 
tone, that from the floor of the hall the faces are 
not distinguishable: in complexion, certainly, the 
likenesses cannot be faithful. The flesh tints appear 
to have been darkened by being overworked ; the 
draperies are overtoned in the same way—insomuch 
that in many cases so entirely is colour subdued, 
that an approximate result may be attained by 
means of sepia. ‘The markings and drawing of 
the figures are indistinct, as we see the picture, 
and the light stair background, instead of having 
its proper effect with figures firmly drawn and 
strongly marked, looks like a sky background to 
which are opposed figures whereof there is pre- 
sented to us the shaded side. In the fresco in the 
Poets’ Hall, Mr. Watts fell into the extreme of 
thinness, That picture is executed in what has 





great lawgiver. Thus on the same plane with him 
are placed—on his right, Minos, Lycurgus, Draco, 
Solon, Numa Pompilius, and Servius Tullius ; and 
on his left are Sesostris, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, 
Confucius, and Menu. Below Moses, and forming | 
also a centre, are Justinian and Theodora, imme- | 
diately agrouped with whom are scribes copying, or | 
writing from dictation, the Pandects, which are | 
distributed by legal officers to certain rude figures | 
representing the barbarous nationalities then subject | 
to the empire. The next centre point is Charle- | 
magne, at once determinable by his style, and | 
especially the famous crown. Near him are al 
Druid priest, Ina, King of the West Saxons, and 

Alfred, a youthful and buoyant figure, ascending | 


been called “pure fresco,”—that is in short in 
the manner of the early Florentine school, which 
eschewed all attempts at enrichment of execution 
because the means were unknown. As far as the 
work in the hall of Lincoln’s-Inn can be seen, 
the artist has rushed into the opposite extreme, and 
toned and hatched down overmuch the drawing and 
the colour. 

We have sympathized with Mr. Watts in his 
difficulties in respect of the insufficiency of the 
light; but if the work were seen by a breadth of 
daylight, the infirmities we mention would be more 
unfavourably apparent than they are. There is 
nothing in fresco more charming than those works 








the steps. To the right is another allusion to 
England, in two of the barons of the Magna Charta, 
with Stephen Langton. Apd again, the lowest 
figure seated on the left, disjointed and alone, is 
our English Justinian, Edward I., his kingly state 


designated by royal robes and his military cha- | 


racter by a suit of plate armour worn beneath these 
ample draperies. ‘The plate armour, by the way, is 
an inaccuracy; the suit of plate was not accom- 
plished until long after Edward’s time. This may 
be said to be of no moment; but if it be un- 
important, then the distinctive points of costume 
between the Roman and the Saxon, and “between 
the Saxon and the Goth, are also of no account. 
‘The School of Legislation’ is undoubtedly a 
great work, but its greatness is not accumulative 


but distributive: it is an assembiage of splendid dignity, 
individualities. The effect is strikingly sculpturesque. | 


The majority of the figures are qualified rather for 
statues than for pictorial agroupment—so few of 
them condescend to recognise those with whom 
they are associated. 


F If this be Mr. Watts’ inten- 
the Fine Arts, in return for what we learn, or have | tion, his success is signal; but it is a treatment 


in the Loggia of the Santissima Annunziata, at 
| Florence—the ‘ Virgin and Elizabeth,’ by Pontormo ; 
| the ‘Assumption,’ by Del Rosso; and that by Del 
Sarto, ‘The Birth of the Virgin.’ The breadth, 
| brilliancy, substance, and grace of these works are 
| equal even to the best qualities of Raffaelle—and 
these are Florentine art; but the flesh tints are not 
embrowned, nor the other colours deprived of their 
power. A low light may be made to contribute 
| to the mystic grandeur of a work of Art, but in this 
| ease, while we feel the force of the oppositions, we 
' Jose the character of the heads and the drawing of 
‘the forms. The subject is however an idea of 
| infinite grandeur, such as under suitable treatment 
would have graced Westminster Hall. Many of 
the figures are distinguished by the most impressive 
and the severity that pervades the entire 
composition is unexceptionably appropriate. The 
leading of the subject down to the history of our 
country is happily achieved ; and, all in all, it is the 
loftiest aspiration that has been elicited immediately 
or remotely by the decoration of the Houses of 


Parliament. 
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° DYE life is, we may hope, in such a condition to resume 

RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL. | its peaceful occupation, that we may regard the 

on | terrible storm which darkened ~ land — as one 

f i hich sometimes sweep 

i 1 to Dr. Hunter’s practical | of those tempests of nature w 

: tga 9 pt a portion of the preceding | over a country, and render it desolate for . —— : 

~ «is a notice of this interesting book.* We | “the wilderness and the solitary place shal _ 
a all heard much of India within the last year or | more be —_ glad, and the desert shall rejoice an 

: happily, what we have heard and known blossom as the rose. ; 

vee coe : abe pred to close up every feel- | Numerous as are the works which ~ been 

ing of sympathy with a country where such enormities | written about our Eastern possessions, a -_ wor 

have been committed. Rebellion and wholesale | or less of a general character : this is specific, " d, 

crimes are, however, now so far crashed ; and rural in a series of letters, addressed by the author to his 


BOATS LADEN WiTH INDIGO. 


sisters in England, he enters upon a detailed acconnt | without being a political disputant, comments at 
of the cultivated products of India, but more espe- | length upon the oppressions to which the latter are 
cially of the tillage and manufacture of indiyo, the | subjected, and on the poverty and misery resulting 
great staple commodity of the country. Little is | from the bondage that presses so heavily upon 
said about cotton, and still less about rice, though we them. This subject, in the present condition of the 
should have supposed that the cultivation of these | Hindoo population, is a delicate one for discussion, 
plants would have formed no inconsiderable items but it is treated with a sense of its delicacy. In all 
in Eastern agriculture. The narrative is not a dry | that trenches upon matters in dispute, describing 
statement of mere field-operations, a sort of “farmer’s | principally what he saw, and, in those things which 
calendar,” but the writer dilates upon the social | he could xo¢ see, taking his information from sources 
condition of the planters and the peasantry; and, | deserving implicit confidence, the author considers 





CONVEYING THE INDIGO IN CARTS, UNLOADING, ETC. 


himself exempt from any charge of impartiality 
} partiality ; ever advocated any canse— i 
and certainly his observations leave such an impres- oppressed sons of tall—wttheet inee? mae iin 
sion upon the mind of the reader. Few writers have pleasure of their masters. He also talks of the ao, 
; rs 


of the missionary, who is oftentimes, like the clergy 


® Rowat Lire ty Benoa; Ulustrative of Anglo-Indian Of Our rural parishes, the friend, adviser, and bene- 


Suburban Life 


argh I ann ae ry with the factor of the poor. Interspersed with these graver 
: « eg y, the varied Produce of the Soil > indivi 

tt sae m te “ae ny he enitar of © baton — are anecdotes of individuals and of travel 
nestic Life *ublished 1 Thacke : al i i 

Domestic Lite.” “Published by ‘Thacker and Co. Alien the W ole constituting a book of pleasant and most 


Thacker and Co., Calcutta, and Bombay. instructive reading. 


It is enriched with more than one hundred and 
sixty woodcuts of varied subjects, admirably engraved 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COOLIES. 


by Messrs. Nicholls—of these a few specimens are 
here introduced. Both text and engravings have 
had full justice done to them in the printing, by 


CUTTING AND STAMPING THE INDIGO. 


Mr. J. Cook, who has worked the sheets at the 
presses of Mr. J. S. Virtue. Mr. Cook, when in 
business in Fleet Street, some years ago, printed 








THE GOMASTAH, OR HEAD CULTIVATOR. 


the illustrated pages of the Art-Journal: we are 
gratified at seeing his work now retaining the ex- 
cellence that then distinguished it. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XLVIIL—DAVID COX. 





y;? T is now, so far as our memory serves, somewhat more than 
thirty years ago that we first made the personal acquaintance 
of David Cox: he was then in the prime of manhood, and 
in the full enjoyment of his deservedly high reputation. Our 
own love of Art was at that time only commencing, and our 
knowledge of it little more than that of the veriest tyro; 
but the works of Cox in the gallery in Pall Mall had, more 
than others, arrested our attention, and an earnest desire to 
know the artist whose productions had so won our early 
respect was the result. There was no difficulty in effecting 
the object, through the medium of a relative of his with 
4 whom we had long been on terms of intimacy. Our first 
{ cy introduction to the studio of the painter, then living at 

| ) Kennington, was on a spring afternoon,—the recollection of 

the visit is as vivid now as if it were but yesterday: he had 

removed his seat from immediately before the easel, whereon was placed a 
large unfinished drawing, on which he had very recently been at work,—for 
the colours were yet wet in some places,—and was quictly contemplating it 
from a short distance while occupied in smoking a cigar, “ his custom always 
of an afternoon,” as he said it gave him a little rest and a few minutes for 
thought. The room was partially hug round with picture-frames, some of 
which were filled with finished pictures, some with subjects still incomplete, 
or studies from nature: other drawings, framed and unframed, were resting 
against the walls, on the ground—for the Water-Colour Exhibition was to open 


in a short time, and the artist, in the midst of his labours for that occasion, | 


a= 
= = 


= = = 
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occurred at length. The Birmingham Theatre, at the time referred to, was 
under the management of the father of Mr. Macready, the eminent tragedian, 
who was then a boy at Rugby School. The manager wanted a scene-painter, 
and youvg Cox received the appointment. With Macready’s company he 
visited some of the principal towns in the midland counties, and at length 
found his wey to London, having thrown up his engagement with his employer. 
He next entered into arrangements with Astley as scene-painter to his com- 
pany, then a migratory one, and with him he travelled into various parts of the 
couutry; but the parents of the artist at length expressing a dislike to the 
theatrical connection, Cox left his employment, though he always had a predi- 


MEADOWS ON THE RIVER LUGG, HEREFORDSHIRE. 











was at all times a liberal contributor to the gallery, seuding twenty, thirty, or 
even more, pictures annually, till within a very few years of his death. A 
kind and cordial welcome we received, and after a short conversation about 
Art aud artists, but not about his own art and himself,—Cox always liked to 
talk of the merits of others, and spoke modestly of his own performances, and 
not even this unless reference was made to them by any one who chanced to 
be present,—he laid down his unfinished cigar, drew his seat to the easel again, 
and resumed his work, yet without dropping the convereation. What parti- 
cularly struck us, while watching the artist, wes the ease and rapidity 
with which he used his pencil, and the few, simple materials he employed. 
Body-colours, now so much in vogue wit many water-colour painters, were 
then but little used. Cox, even to the last, almost entirely abjured them, and 
adhered to the old-fashioned, genuine method, which we still think is the only 
legitimate one; eight or ten of these cakes—pure water-colours—constituted 
his ordinary pharmacoperia for landscapes, and three or four others, such as 
emerald-green, scarlet, for the draperies of his figures; yellow ochre, Venetian 
red, and cobalt, were favourite colours for the composition of warm greys, 
especially when applied to old buildings, and were employed not unfrequently 
in the foliage of trees. Many a pleasant and profitable hour have we passed 
in that studio since the first visit, listening to his genial, unaffected conversa- 
tion, watching the action of his pencil and its effects; learning while we 
looked and listened, aud gaining stronger impulses of the love of Art from 
each renewed acquaintance with the kind-hearted and earnest painter, whose 
memory we shall always revere. 

David Cox was born in Birmingham, in 1783; his father was a sinith, aud 
for some time the son, as we have heard him say, worked as a lad in the same 
business, His constitution, however, was not sufficiently robust for such a 
pursuit, and having an inclination fur drawing, he turned his attention to it, 
by painting small pictures from prints, and ornamenting some of the manu- 
factured articles for which his native town is famons. His remuneration for 
such works was scanty, but his wants were very limited, so he persevered in 
his labours till circumstances should arise when his industry and improving 
talent might be turned into a more productive channel. Such an opportunity 
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lection for scene-painting. “It’s capital fun,” we have heard him say 
jocularly, “to go to work with a pailful of colour, and brushes as long and 
thick as a birch-broom.” We know not how Messrs. Grieve, and Telbin, and 
Marshall, may accept such a definition of their beautiful art; for certainly 
these painters, with Mr. David Roberts, Mr. Stanfield, and others, have made 
scene-painting an art that well merits the epithet of beautiful, whatever the 
instruments or ¢oo/s used in its production. 

Cox, still young, was now once more thrown upon his own resources, but 
not discouraged: he again set to work to make drawings, disposing of them 
wherever he could find purchasers. As he walked throuzh the streets to sell 
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stop at the windows where pictures were exposed 
if worthy of his attention, and gather hints and 
ideas from what he saw, which he applied to his own practice. John Varley | 
was at that time in great repute as a painter in water-colours, and his works, 
as might have been expected, attracted the notice of Cox, who went to him, | 
and received a few lessons from the eccentric but worthy man, and clever 
artist. We believe this was the only instruction that Cox ever derived from | 
any one. At the period referred to, lithography, that useful aid to Art- | 
instruction, was unknown, and not a few artists of the day contrived to | 
maintain themselves respectably by making drawings to serve as copies for 
the pupils of drawing-masters who either had no time to work for their own 
purposes, or had not the ability to do so. Most of these drawings went into | 
the country through the hands of the London dealers, to whom they were first 
sold. Cox, Prout, and others, were 


his productions, he would 
for sale, study them carefully, 


among those whose drawings in lead 
pencil, sepia, and Indian-ink, found a ready market: we knew an artist some 
years ago who has told us he used to earn eight and ten guineas a week by this | 


kind of work. 
While residing at the charming little village of Dulwich, he was 


by the late Earl of Plymouth, then the Hon. Colonel Windsor, who had seen | 


and admired some of his drawings, and was desirous of taking lessons; the 


colonel gave him some good introductions, and he soon began to improve his | 
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of the multitude ; they could not see, and, th 
; . , therefore, could not und i 
beauty and its truth. We have observed the finest of his works marieemine 


glance by people who would stand for half an hour before a picture vapid, insipid, | 


and passionless, yet in their eyes deservi 
> y rving of favour, because the qualities i 
possessed were those rather of patient industry than of genius. _— 


Cox was essentially a painter of English landscape: he cared not to travel | 


out of his native land in search of subj 
: ject, and never went abroad 
heer Ad ey exhibited something or other onc aay 
cil had not been idle when he was seated on the Jalai 
* per er ' sands 
— = in - — of the Tuileries. His love of the soserdiecn 
utry, south of the Tweed, was maintained throug! i F 
= - of his time has done more—few so aa the ye stance oe 
~ — and varied beauties. His pictures have often sonlaed on te 
mf a = simple heartfelt expression, of the writings of Themeca, the 
ot the “Seasons: the pen of the one and th i = ae 
} Oe he p e pencil 
wey puis and alluring io their descriptions. et ee re 
ea . , through the green lanes or the meadows, on the pu ] lad _ 
oy poling aye or the wooded copse, in the richly-timberea - — 
been tau emg — the hand which leads and the eve which di = i. 
truly meer ta the school of nature, and well taught too Mr Ruski := 
perfectic of rn + ~ first volume of “ Modern Painters.” that “ th “ _ 
! m of the hedge-row and cottage r poe tap an 
ge, as well as of , 
palace ; and more ideality in a great artist’s selection pet yt a 2 
ent of road- 
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GEORGE IV. EMBARKING FOR 


position. He also obtained an appointment as drawing-master to a depart- 
inent in connection with the military college at Sandhurst, but he could not 
endure the routine duties, the rigid order, nor the exact punctuality required 
there, and soon relinquished his post. 

We now reach a point in the life of Cox to which, perhaps, may be traced 
back that devotion to Welsh scenery which has characterized so large a portion 
of the productions of his genius. While occupied in the manner just referred 
to, he was introduced to a lady who had come up to London from Hereford to 
seek a drawing-master for the pupils in her establishment. An engagement 
was made, and the artist went down into the country and resided there some 
few years, teaching, and making drawings of the picturesque scenery round 
and about Hereford, which he readily disposed of. But the desire to come up 
to London again was so stroug that he threw up his engagements, and once 
more put his fortune to the test in the great metropolis,* 

In 1813 David Cox exhibited at the British Institution a small oil picture of 


'©4 Heath Scene,” but his attention was almost wholly given to water-colours. 


He was among the early members of the Water-Colour Society, when it held 


sought out | its anoual exhibitions in Spring Gardens; and since its removal to the gallery 


it now possesses in Pall Mall East, the pictures of this artist have been, with 
those who know and can appreciate good Art, among the most attractive and 
admired. But Cox’s “style,” as it is called, did vot come within the grasp 





SCOTLAND AT GREENWICH, 


{J. aad G. P. Nicholls. 


side weeds and brook-worn pebbles, than in all the struggling caricature of the 
a which heaps its foreground with pe po bsg and heaves 
Cor be € mountains into the encumbered sky.” It is this perfection, which 
he — in the meanest plants that grow by the wayside, as well as in 
: "| os est objects of nature, that constitutes the great charm of his works ; 
yet it was uot reached by an adherence to those principles of painting which 


| Mr. Ruskin has since advocated, but by the agency of a mind that saw nature 


rightly, and expressed what it saw in its own peculiar and original way. Cox 
followed no system, recognised no theory of is but his aa no cher was 
necessary. 
an Mr. Ruskin's volume lies open before us, we will extract from it two 
which ea only references made besides that already quoted,—in 
dtheesh b te of the works of this artist; both are highly complimentary, 
a ni in that which immediately follows, he designates Cox’s peculiar 
ecution as “loose and blotted.” But, he goes on to say—‘ There are no 


| other means by which his object could be attained: the looseness, coolness, and 


moisture of his herbage ; the rustlin i 

moist ge ; g, crumpled freshness of his broad-leaved 

— , Nm play of pleasant light across his deep-heathered moor or plashing 
; the melting of fragments of white mist into the dropping blue above ;— 


* Some of the facts stated 
whi above are taken from one of the Bi h rs, in 
lich appeared a biegraphical sketch of the artist, soon after bie death The votes was 


written by an intim j 
ye. —_ fw apk ina a frequent opportunities of hearing from his ow2 
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MEDLZVAL MANNERS. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





THe KITCHEN AND THE DINNER-TABLE. 


It is an opinion, which has not unfrequently been 
entertained, that living in the middle ages was 
coarse and not elaborate ; and that old English fare 
consisted chiefly in roast beef and plum-pudding. 
That nothing, however, could be more incorrect, is 
fully proved by the rather numerous medizval 
cookery books which are still preserved, and which 
contain chiefly directions for made dishes, many of 
them very complicated, and, to appearance, ex- 
tremely delicate. The office of cook, indeed, was 
one of great importance ; and the kitchens of the 
aristocracy were very extensive, and were furnished 
with a considerable variety of implements of 
cookery. On account, no doubt, of this import- 
ance, Alexander Neckham, although an ecclesiastic, 
commences his vocabulary (or, as it is commonly 
entitled, Lider de Utensilibus), compiled in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, with an account 
of the kitchen and its furniture. He enumerates, 
among other objects, a table for chopping and 
mincing herbs and vegetables; pots, trivets or 
tripods, axe, a mortar and pestle, a mover, or 
pot-stick, for stirring, a crook or pot-hook (uneus), 
a caldron, a frying-pan, a gridiron, a posnet or 
saucepan, a dish, a platter, a saucer or vessel for 
mixing sauce, a hand-mill, a pepper-mill, a mier, 
or instrument for reducing bread to crumbs. 
John de Garlande, in his Dictionarius, composed 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century, gives 
a similar enumeration; and a comparison of the 
vocabularies of the fifteenth century, shows that 
the arrangements of the kitchen had undergone 
little change during the intervening period. From 
these vocabularies the following list of kitchen 
utensils is gathered :—a brandreth, or iron tripod, 
for supporting the caldron over the fire; a caldron, 
a dressing-board and dressing-knife, a brass pot, a 
posnet, a frying-pan, a gridiron, or, as it is some- 
times called, a roasting-iron ; a spit; a “‘ gobard,” 
explained in the MS. by ipegurgium ; a mier, a 
flesh-hook, a scummer, a ladle, a pot-stick, a slice 
for turning meat in the frying-pan, a pot-hook, a 
mortar and pestle, a pepper-quern, a platter, a saucer. 

The older illuminated manuscripts are rarely so 
elaborate as to furnish us with representations of 
all these kitchen implements; and, in fact, it is not 
in the more elaborately illuminated manuscripts that 
kitchen scenes are often fonnd. But we meet with 
representations of some of them in artistic sketches 
of a less elaborate character, though these are 
generally connected with the less refined processes 
of cookery. The medieval landlords were obliged 
to consume the produce of the land on their own 
estates, and, for this and other very cogent reasons, a 
very large proportion of the provisions in ordinary 
use consisted of salted meat, which was laid up in store 
in vast quantities in the baronial larders. Hence 
boiling was a much more common method of cooking 
meat than roasting, for which, indeed, the medieval 
fire, placed on the ground, was much less con- 
venient ; it is, no doubt, for this reason that the 
mediseval cook is most frequently represented in the 
drawings with the ecaldron on the fire. In some 





Fig. 1.—MAKING THE POT BOIL. 


instances, chiefly of the fifteenth century, the 
caldron is supported from above by a pot-hook, 
but more usually it stands over the fire upon three 
legs of its own, or upon a three-legged frame. A 
manuscript in the British Museum of the fourteenth 
century (MS. Reg. 10 E. IV.), belonging formerly 
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to the monastery of St. Bartholomew, in Smith- 
field, contains a series of such illustrations, from 
which the following are selected. In the first of 
these it is evidently a three-legged caldron which 
stands over the fire, to increase the heat of which 
the cook makes use of a pair of bellows, which bears 
a remarkably close resemblance to the similar articles 
made in modern times. Bellows were certainly in 








Anglo-Saxon, de/g, belig, and bylig; but as the 
original meaning of this word was merely a bag, it 
is probable that the early Anglo-Saxon bellows was 
of very rude character: it was sometimes distin- 
gnished by the compound name, blast-belg, a blast- 
bag or bellows. Our second example from this 
MS. is one of a series of designs belonging to some 











medizeval story or legend, with which I am _ not 
acquainted. A young man carrying the vessel for 
the holy water, and the aspersoir with which it 
was sprinkled over the people, and who may there- 
fore be supposed to be the holy-water clerk, is 
making acquaintance with the female cook. The 
latter seems to have been interrupted in the act of 
taking some object out of the caldron with a flesh- 


Fig. 2.—THE HOLY-WATER CLERK AND THE COOK. 


hook. The caldron here again is three-legged. 
In the sequel, the acquaintance between the cook 
and the holy-water clerk appears to have ripened 
into love; but we may presume from the manner in 
which it is atte 2 5 (Fig. 3), that this love was 
not of a very disinterested character on the part of the 
clerk, for he is taking advantage of her affection to 
steal the animal which she is boiling in the caldron. 











The conventional manner in which it seems to 
be drawn, renders it difficult to decide what that 
animal is. Jn our next cut (Fig. 4), taken from 
another MS. in the British Museum, also of the 
fourteenth century (MS, Reg. 16 E. VIII.), the 
object cooked in the caldron is a boar’s head, 
which the cook, an ill-favoured and crook-backed 








Fig. 4.—THE BOAR'S HEAD. 


man, is placing on a dish to be carried to the table. 
The caldron, in this instance, appears to be intended 
to have been of more ornamental character than 
the others. 

It will have been remarked that in most of these 
pictures the process of cookery appears to have 
been carried on in the open air, for, in one instance, 
a tree stands not far from the caldron. This 
appears, indeed, to have been sometimes the case, 
and there can be no doubt that it was intended to 





be so represented in our next cut (Fig. 5), taken | 











Fig. 3.—INTERESTED FRIENDSHIP. 


| from the well-known manuscript of the romance 
of “Alexander,” in the Bodleian Library, at 
Oxford. We have here the two processes of bcil- 
ing and roasting, but the latter is ouly employed for 
| fowls (geese in this case). While the cook is 
| basting them, the quistron or kitchen-boy, is 
| turning the spit, which is —— in a very 
| curious manner on one leg of the tripod or trivet, 
| on which the caldron is here supported. The 
| building to the right is shown by the sign to be an 
| inn, and we are, probably, to suppose, that this 
| out-of-door cooking is required by some unusual 
festivity. 

Although meat was, doubtless, sometimes roasted, 
this process seems to have been much more com- 
_ monly applied to poultry and game, and even. fresh 
meat was very usually boiled. One cause of this 
| may, perhaps, have been, that it seems to have been 
, & common practice to eat the meat, and even game, 
| fresh killed—the beef or mutton seems to have been 
| often killed for the occasion on the day it was 
| eaten. Inthe old fabliau of the “ Bouchier d’Abbe- 
| ville,” (Barbazan, tom. iv. p. 6), the butcher, 
having come to Baillueil late in the evening, and 
obtained a night’s lodging at the priest’s, kills his 
sheep for the supper. The shoulders were to be 
roasted, the rest, as it appears, was recommended 
to be boiled. 

In large houses, and on great occasions, the 
various meats and dishes were carried from the 
kitchen to the hall with extraordinary ceremony by 
the servants of the kitchen, who delivered them at 
the entrance of the hall to other attendants of a 
higher class, who alone were allowed to approach 
the tables. Our cut, No.6, from MS. Reg. 10 E. IV. 
represents one of these servants carrying a pot 








common use in Anglo-Saxon times, for the name is — 
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and platter, or stand for the pot, which, perhaps, 
contained gravy or soup. The roasts appear to 
have been usually carried into the hall on the spits, 
which, among people of great rank, were some- 
times made of silver; and the quests at table seem 
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to have torn, or cut, from the spit what they wanted. 
Several early illuminations represent this practice of 
people helping themselves from the spits, aud it is 
alluded to, not very unfrequently, in the medizval 
writers. In the romance of “ Parise la Duchesse,” 


| 























Fig. 5.—BOUING AND ROASTING. 


when the servants enter the hall with the meats for 
the table, one is described as carrying a roasted 
peacock on a spit :— 
‘* Atant ez les serjanz qui portent le mangier; 
Li uns porte .i. paon roti en un astier.” 
Roman de Parise, p. 172. 

In the romance of “ Garin le Loherain,” on an 

occasion when a quarrel began in the hall at the 





Fig. 6.—Tea-POT AND PLATTER. 


beginning of the dinner, the Duke Begon, for want 
of other weapons, snatched from the hands of one of 


Fig. 7.—princine 11 


in formal procession. 
Were usually announced 
and music, 
whose busines 


Their approach and arrival 
by the sounding of trumpets 
Those who served at the table itself 
§ was chiefly to carve, and present the 





the attendants a long spit “full of plovers, which 
were hot and roasted :”’— 
* Li dus aveit un grant hastier saisi, 
Plain de ploviers, qui chaut sunt et rosti.”’ 
Roman de Garin, i’ 19. 

But the most curious illustration of the univer- 
sality of this practice is found in a Latin story, 
probably of the thirteenth century, in which we are 
told of a man who had a glutton for his wife. One 
day he roasted for their dinner a fowl, and when 
they had sat down at the table, the wife said, 
“Give me a wing.” The husband gave her the 
wing; and, at her demand, all the other members 
in snecession, until she had devoured the whole 
fowl herself, at which, no longer able to contain his 
anger, he said, “Lo, you have eaten the whole 
fowl yourself, and nothing remains but the spit, 
which it is but right that you should taste also,” 
And thereupon he seized the spit, and beat her 
severely with it. 
_ Our cut (Fig. 7), taken from a large illumina- 
tion, given from a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century by the late M. du Sommerard, in his great 
work on medieval art, represents the servants of 





the hall, headed by the steward, or maitre @ hotel, 
with his rod of office, bringing the dishes to the table 





1B DISHES INTO ALY. 


wine, were of still higher rank—never les 
esquires—and often, in the halls of princes moe be 
chiefs, nobles, aud barons. The meal itself was 


conducted with the same degree of ceremony, of 
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which a vivid picture may be drawn from the work 
called the “ Ménagier de Paris,” composed about 
the year 1393. When it was announced that the 
dinner was ready, the guests advanced to the hall, 
led ceremoniously by two maitres d’ hdtel,who showed 
them their places, and served them with water to 
wash their hands before they began. They found 
the tables spread with fine table-cloths, and covered 
with a profusion of richly ornamented plate, con- 
sisting of salt-cellars, goblets, pots or cups for drink- 
ing, spoons, &e. At the high table, the meats were 
eaten from slices of bread, called trenchers (¢ranchoirs), 
which, after the meats were eaten, were thrown 
into vessels called cou/oueres. In a conspicuous 
part of the hall, stood the dresser or cup-board, 
which was covered with vessels of plate, which two 
esquires carried thence to the table to replace those 
which were emptied. Two other esquires were 
occupied in bringing wine to the dresser, from 
whence it was served to the guests at the tables. 
The dishes, forming a number of courses, varying 
according to the occasion, were brought in by 
valets, led by two esquires. An asséeur, or placer, 
took the dishes from the hands of the valets, and 
arranged them in their places on the table. After 
these courses, fresh table-cloths were laid, and the 
entremets were brought, consisting of sweets, jellies, 
&e., many of them moulded into elegant or fantastic 
forms; and, in the middle of the table, raiged above 
the rest, were placed a swan, peacocks, or pheasants, 


| dressed up in their feathers, with their beaks and 


feet gilt. In less sumptuous entertainments the 
expensive course of extremets was usually omitted. 
Last of all came the dessert, consisting of cheese, con- 
fectionaries, fruit, &c., concluded by what was called 
the issue (departure from table), consisting usually 
of a draught of hypocras, and the doute-hors (tun 
out), wine and spices served round, which terminated 
the repast. The guests then washed their hands, 
and repaired into another room, where they were 
served with wine and sweetmeats, and, after a short 
time, they separated. The dinner, served slowly and 
ceremoniously, must have occupied a considerable 
length of time. After the guests had left the hall, 
the servers and attendants took their places at the 
tables. ; 
The dinner was always accompanied by music, 
and itinerant minstrels, mountebanks, and per- 
formers of all descriptions, were allowed free access 
to the hall to amuse the guests by their performances. 
These were intermixed with dancing and tumbling, 
and often with exhibitions of a very gross character, 
which, however, among the looseness of medizval 
manners, appear to have excited no disgust. These 
practices are curiously illustrated in some of the 
medieval illuminations. In the account of the 
death of John the Baptist, as “given in the gospels 
(Matthew xiv. 6, and Mark vi. 21), we are told, 
that at the feast given by Herod on his birth-day, 
his daughter Herodias came into the feasting-hall, 
and (according to our English version) danced before 
him and his guests. The Latin valgate has sadtasset, 
which is equivalent to the English word; but the 
medizval writers took the lady’s performances to be 
those of a regular wandering jongleur, and in two 
illuminated manuscripts of the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century, in the British Museum, she is 
pictured as performing tricks very similar to those 





exhibited by the modern beggar-boys in our streets. 
In the first of these (Fig. 8), taken from MS. Reg. 
2 B. VII., the princess is supporting herself upon 
her hands with her legs in the air, to the evident 
admiration of the king, though the guests seem to 
be paying no great attention to her feats of activity. 
Tn the second (Fig. 9), from the Harleian MS. 
No. 1527, she is represented in a similar position, 
but more evidently making a somersault. She is 
here accompanied by a female attendant, who 
expresses no less delight at her skill than the king 
and his guests. ; 
It would appear from various accounts that it 
was not, unless perhaps at an early period, the 
custom in France to sit long after dinner at table 
drinking wine, as it certainly was in England, where, 
no doubt, the practice was derived from the Anglo- 
Saxons. Numerous allusions might be collected, 
which show how much our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
were addicted to this practice of sitting in their 
halls and drinking, during the latter part of their 
day; and it was then that they listened to the 
minstrel’s song, told stories of their own feats and 
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adventures, and made proof of their powers in hard 
drinking. From some of these allusions it is equally 
clear, that these drinking-bouts often ended in 
sanguinary, aud not unfrequently in fatal, brawls. 
A moral poem, in the Exeter Book (p. 314), 
contains the following lines :— 


** Thonne monige beoth But many are 
methel-hergendra, lovers of social converse, 
wlonce wig-smithas, haughty warriors, 
win-burgum in in pleasant cities 
sittath et symble, they sit at the feast, 
soth-gied wrecath, recount tales, 
witan fundiath converse in words, 
hwyle wsc-stede strive to know 
inne in recede who the battle place, 

mid werum wunige. within the house, 
will with men abide (i.e. they 
challenge anybody to 
fight). 

Then wine wets 

the man's breast-passions ; 

suddenly rises 

clamour in the company, 

an outery they send forth 

confused. 


Thonne win hweteth 
beornes breost-sefan, 
breahtme stigeth 
cirm on corthre, 
ewide-scral letath 
missenlice.” 





In a poem in the same collection (p. 330), on the 
various fortunes of men, we are told: — 


*“Sumum meces ecg From one the sword's edge 
on meodu-bence, on the mead-bench, 
yrrum ealo-wosan, angry with ale, 
caldor oththringeth, life shall expel, 
were win-sadum.” a wine-sated man. 


And in the Anglo-Saxon poetical legend of St. 
Juliana, the devil is made to say,— 


“ Sume ic larum geteah, Some I by wiles have drawn, 
to geflite fremede, to strife prepared, 
that hy feringa, that they suddenly 
eald-cefthoncan old grudges 
edniwedan, have renewed, 
beore druncne; drunken with beer ; 
ic him byrlade I to them poured 
wroht of wege, discord from the cup, 
thet hi in win-sele so that they in the social hall 
thurh sweord-gripe through gripe of sword 
sawle forletan the soul let forth 
of flzsc-homan." from the body. 
Codex Exon., p. 271. 


Such scenes of discord in the hall occur also in 
the early French metrical romances, but they take 





Fig. 8.—KING HEROD AND HIS DAUGHTER HERODIAS. 


place usually at the beginning of dinner, when the 
guests are taking their places, or during the meal. 
In “ Parise la Duchesse,” a scene of this description 
occurs, in which the great feudal barons and knights 
fight with the provisions which had been served at 
the tables: “There,” says the poet, “you might 
see them throw cheeses, and quartern-loaves, and 
great pieces of flesh, and great steel knives.” 
** La veissiez jeter fromages et cartiers, 
Et granz pieces de char, et granz cotiauz d'’acier.” 
Roman de Parise, p. 173. 


In “Garin le Lohergin” (vol. ii. p. 17), at a feast | 
| fusion and of ceremony reigned ; and to those of the 


at which the emperor and his empress were present, 


| 
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a fight commences between the two great baronial 
parties who were their guests, by a chief of one 
party striking one of the other party with a goblet ; 
the cooks are brought out of the kitchen to take 
part in it, with their pestles, ladles, and pot-hooks, 
led by Duke Begon, who had seized a spit full of 
birds as the weapon which came first to hand; and 
the contest is not appeased until many are killed 
and wounded. 

The preceding remarks, of course, apply chiefly 
to the tables of the prince, the noble, and the 
wealthy gentleman, where alone this degree of pro- 
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Fig. 9.—HEROD AND NEKODIAS. 


monastic houses and of the higher clergy, where, if 


possible, the luxury even of princes was overpassed. 
The examples of clerical and monastic extravagance 


in feasting are so numerous, that I will not venture | 
on this occasion to enter upon them any farther. | 
| the empress orders him to be served with a large 


All recorded facts would lead us to conclude, that 


Even men of rank, when dining alone, or hastily, 
are described as being satisfied with a very limited 
variety of food. In the romance of “ Garin,” when 
Rigaud, one of the barons of “ Garin’s” party, arrives 


at court with important news, and very hangry, 


the ordinary course of living of the monks was much | vessel of wine (explained by a various reading to 


more luxurious than that of the lay lords of the 


land, who, indeed, seemed to have lived, on ordinary 


occasions, with some degree of simplicity, except | 


that the great number of people who dined at their 
expense, required a very large quantity of provisions. 


be equivalent to a pot), four loaves (the loaves 
appear usually to be sal), and a roasted peacock. 
On li aporte plain un barris de vin, 


Et quatre pains, et un paon rosti.” 
Garin le Loherain, vol, il. p. 257. 
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MR. RICHARD WOODMAN. 


THE close of the last year removed from a long 
and meritorious career in connexion with Art, 
Mr. Richard Woodman, whose talents have, for 
several years past, been engaged in the service of the 
Art-Journal ; and who, on that account only, if no 
other motive prompted us to a recognition of his 
talents, demands a space in our columns as a tribute 
to his memory. 

Mr. Woodman was born in London, in July, 1784. 
He was the only son of a historical engraver of some 
eminence, and was educated at the Philological School, 
now situated in the Marylebone Road, where he ac- 
quitted himself with much credit. At the age of 
fifteen he was placed by his father with the late 
Richard M. Meadows, generally acknowledged as the 
first stipple-engraver of his time, and the author of 
“Lectures on Engraving ;” whose works even now 
are referred to as standards of excellence in that 
especial branch of the art. While thus engaged, 
Mr. Woodman received a few lessons in colouring 
from James Holmes, an elder fellow-pupil, who sub- 
sequently attained distinction as a miniature-painter ; 
and, after leaving the studio of Mr. Meadows, he 
was much employed in working up, in colours, the 
soft ground imitations of William Westall’s drawings, 
in which he was most successful—many of them 
being so highly finished as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the originals, and realizing high prices. 
In the year 1806, he received an offer from the 
celebrated Mr. Wedgwood, of Etruria, who was 
desirous of obtaining the best artistic talent on his 
pottery works, to superintend the engraving depart- 
ment. The offer was accepted, but the post soon 
relinquished ; for, finding the employment not in ac- 
cordance with his inclinations, Mr. Woodman returned 
to London. Here he was for many years engaged 
in engraving several large plates, chiefly of hunting 
and sporting subjects, from the paintings of B. Mar- 
shall, R. B. Davis, A. Cooper, and others. His 
principal plates, however, are that from the picture 
of ‘The Judgment of Paris,’ by Rubens, in the 
National Gallery; and another, entitled ‘Children 
at Play,’ after Poussin. But his reputation as an 
engraver must not be strictly limited to those exe- 
cuted in the chalk, or stipple, manner; for he engraved 
various works in line, and several of the plates in 
the Portrait Gallery, published many years since by 
Mr. C. Knight, under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. As 
a miniature-painter and water-colour draughtsman, 
Mr. Woodman posseased very considerable talent : 
a large number of copies of pictures in the Vernou 
Gallery, and in the collections of Her Majesty, made 
for the Art-Journal, testify to the accuracy and care 
with which these works are executed. We sincerely 
regret the loss of so valuable an assistant in this de- 
partment of our “ staff.” 

Mr. Woodman assisted, in the year 1810, in the 
formation of the Artists’ Annuity Fund, taking a 
most active part in its affairs, and devoting a con- 
siderable amount of time and attention to the fram- 
ing of its laws and tables; in 1838 and 1839 he 
served the office of president of the society. 

Towards the latter part of his life, Mr. Woodman 
almost entirely relinquished the use of the graver, 
and followed water-colour painting. His drawings 
possess great refinement and delicacy of finish ; 
his latest efforts, notwithstanding his advauced age, 
being fully equal to anything he ever produced: we 
may instance a copy, made for our Journal within 
the last few months, of Copley’s fine picture of the 
* Young Children of George III.’ In the month of 
May, 1857, he met with a severe accident by falling 
down the stone steps iu the interior of the National 
Gallery, and striking his head violently. The effects 
of the fall gradually became more and more evident, 
till in September of last year he was prostrated by 
an attack of congestion of the brain, under which he 
ultimately sank on the 15th of December. 

Mr. Woodman married, in 1809, the daughter 
of Charles Horwell, sculptor: among the four 
children who now survive their parents are two sons, 
both of whom inherit the taleuts of their father as a 
copyist. He maintained through life a consistent 
Christian character, aud has left the world much 
respected and regretted by many friends. 
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ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Moraxisrs, speaking or writing figuratively of the 
flight of time, are accustomed to affirm that the 
morrow treads closely on the heels of to-day: it is 
an incontrovertible truth, but not more so than that 
we of the present are tracing his footsteps through 
the far-distant past, and bringing back into our busy 
world much that has lain silent and unseen—or, at 
least, unregarded—by countless generations of man- 








kind. Ancient Rome and Greece, the older dynasties 
of Babylonian, Assyriau, and Egyptian empire, are 
yielding up their long-buried treasures of Art, resus- 
citated by that wonderful energy of mind which cha- 
racterises our day, and displays itself in some men 
by searching into the past, in some by restless acti- 
vity concerning the present, aud in others by seeking 
to dive into the future: each class has its object— 
one, moreover, professing to be good, if it is not 
actually so, and therefore entitled to respect. The 


| themselves, but to search among the dust and dark- 
| ness of ages long gone by, for such mementoes of the 
dead as will instruct, the living. Every fragment of 
| antique remains recovered from its sandy or rocky 
grave, has become a page of history ; and in the 
| rooms of the British Museum are thousands of these 
pages. lying open, so that all who can may read. 
| The study of the objects placed within reach of the 
visitor is as interesting as it is profitable ; they are no 
"Jess the eloquent expositors of the annals of profane 
"history than witnesses to the truths, and revealers of 
the mysteries, narrated in the sacred records. 
| Among the most recent additions made to our 
| national museum are the sculptured remains ex- 
| humed from the site of the once mighty city of 
Nineveh by the enterprising spirit of Dr. Layard. 
| Far away from the high-roads of modern commerce, 
and the tracks of ordinary travel, lay a city buried 
in the sandy earth of a half desert Turkish province, 
with no certain trace of its place of sepulchre. 
Tradition affirmed that it was hidden somewhere 
near the river Tigris; but for a long series of ages 
| its known existence in the world was little else than 
a name, yet one associated with the idea of an 
ancient capital of almost fabulous splendour and 
magnitude, till an English gentleman and scholar, 
urged by a noble inspiration, sought the seat of the 
once powerful Assyrian empire, found it, threw off 
its shroud of accumulated dust, and revealed once 
more to the world its temples, palaces, and idols— 
its representations of war, and triumphs of the arts 
of peace. ‘The Nineveh of Scripture—“ the re- 
joicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her 
heart, I am, and there is none beside me ”—the 
| Nineveh of the oldest historians—the Nineveh, twin- 
_ sister of Babylon, glorying in civilization, pomp, 
| and power, all traces of which were believed to be 
| goue—the Nineveh in which the captive tribes of 
Israel had laboured and wept, and against which the 
most solemn warnings and prophecies were uttered — 
is, after a slumber of twenty centuries, once more 
partially bronght to light, and fragments of it are 
now exhibited to the eyes of wondering thousands. 
Two of the most remarkable Assyrian objects 
which the British Museum contains are here repre- 
sented. The first is a bust—we scarcely know 
what else to call it—of Nimrod, the “ mighty 
hunter,” and-the first on record of the kings 
of Assyria. Little or nothing is known of him 
beyond the short description found in Scripture, 
where we read that he was great grandson of 
Noah, and cotemporary with him. The second 
engraving is from the winged hu- 
man-headed bull, which stood by 


| 








WINGED RUMAN-HEADED BULL. 


antiquarian, for example, whose researches illumine 
the lives of individuals or the annals of nations, 
becomes a valuable auxiliary to historical literature ; 


we have had, and still have, many such. 


What a flood of light has been cast upon the 
ancieut eastern nations by the discoveries of Belzoni, 


Benomi, Burckhardt, Lavar: 


mau 


1, and other enterprising | 
travellers !—men who have gone forth into the wilds | 
and deserts, uot for the sake of amusing or enriching | 


the palace of Sargon, who reigned 
over the kingdom about seven 
hundred years before the Christian 
era. The features, which are of 
true Persian type, are noble and 
expressive, and probably resemble 
those of the reigning monarch: on 
his head is a cap; in the ears, 
which are like those of a bull, are 
pendent rings. The elaborately- 
sculptured wings extend over the 
aS Sa back of the animal: they are very 
a graceful in form and arrangement. 
The symbolical combinations of 
the man, the bull, and the eagle, 
are presumed to have been derived 
from the traditional description 
of the chernbim, handed down 
after the Deluge by the descend- 
ants of Noah. These bulls were 
generally placed, as guardians, at 
the chief entrances of the palace 
of the Assyrian kings—most pro- 
bably in imitation of the cherubim 
which guarded the gates of Para- 
: dise, and of the cherubic symbols 
| in the great Jewish temple. We thus see how the 
early events recorded in Scripture became types, 


or examples, for the imitation of the idolatrous 
civilized world.* 


iy 
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* It may not be out 0 
truthful miniature 
| brated Lion, also i 


, f place to mention here, that very 
= these objects, and of the cele- 
n the Museum, have been modelle 

-_ A. Hays, of Elizabeth Street, Hans Place, Chelear 
who has had them executed in statuary -porcelain by 
Messrs. Copeland and Co., as ornamental works of a si ; 
gular but interesting character, y 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
Carlo Maratti, Painter. J. Tourny, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 10} in. by 1 ft. 6 in. 


Lanz1, the historian of the latter days of painting’ 
in Italy, places Maratti, or Maratta, in the fifth 
epoch of the Roman school, or towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, a period when the arts of 
that country began to decline most perceptibly, 
though literature had rallied from the low position 
into which it had fallen. He remarks—and the 
observation applies with even more truth to our own 
time than it did to that he refers to—that both the 
fine Arts and the de//es Jettres never long remain in 
the same condition, and that they often experienc 

great changes, even in the ordinary period allotted to 
the life of man. Many causes contribute to such a 
result,—public calamities, the instability of the 
human mind, which is too frequently guided by 
fashion and the love of novelty, the influence of par- 
ticular artists, and the taste of art-patrous, who, 
from their selection and encouragement of particular 
artists, silently indicate to others the path they 
should follow to attain the same amount of favour. 
Rome, about the middle of the century alluded to, was 
in a distracted and disturbed state, and the Arts felt 
all the evil influences arising out of such a condition. 

The Roman schools most in repute after the death 
of Sacchi, Maratti’s preceptor, in 1661, and of Be- 
nettini, in 1670, when the best pupils of the Caracci 
were dead, were reduced to two,—that of Cortona, 
supported by Ciro Ferri, and that of Sacchi, by 
Maratti. In some descriptive remarks that accom- 
panied an engraving, in an earlier part of this series, 
from a picture by the last-mentioned painter, a brief 
sketch of his life was given. An ardent admirer of 
the works of Raffaelle, which he had carefully studied, 
he was employed, in his earlier years, in restoring 
the frescoes of that yreat master, in the Vatican and 
the Farnesina Palace—a task requiring infinite care, 
skill, and judgmeat, and the execution of which is 
perspicuously described by his biographer, Belloni. 
Though he painted several pictures, from sacred and 
legendary history, on a large scale, and of very con- 
siderable merit, he is most distinguished by his 
portraits and single figures of Madonnas and saints ; 
the latter exhibit much grace of composition, and 
sweetness of expression, combined with a true devo- 
tional character, but there is an absence of power, 
both in colour and in chiaroscuro. 

The principal works of this artist are in Rome; 
almost every collection of importance possessing 
examples of his pencil: in our own country we have 
a few, and some of a very high character, and they 
consist chiefly of portraits and single figures. In the 
gallery of the Duke of Marlborough, at Blenheim, is 
a carefully-executed picture, somewhat in the manner 
of Guido, of the Virgin standing on a celestial globe, 
and surmounted by angels; at Stourhead House, 
Wiltshire, are ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ and a por- 
trait of the painter, accompanied by the three Graces, 
a picture alluded to by Belloni. In the Northwick 
collection, recently dispersed, was an admirablff ® 
painted portrait of a cardinal; in the Leicester 
Gallery, at Holkham, is ‘ Judith giving the head of 
Holofernes to the attendant,’ which, Dr. Waagen says, 
is ‘so much more spirited, dramatic, and pow 
than most of the pictures by this master, that one 
would almost hesitate to ascribe it to him, had it not 
been described as his by Belloni.” In the collection 
of the Duke of Sutherland, at Stafford House, is & 
‘ Holy Family,’ representing the Virgin teaching the 
infaut Christ to read, and Joseph standing by, 4 
pleasing picture, of cabinet size. The t of a 
cardinal, in the National Gallery, presented by the 
late Mr. Gally Knight, is a very favourable example 
of Maratti’s style of treating portraiture; and & 
‘Virgin and Child,’ in the possession of the Earl of 
Normanton, at Somerley, is, perhaps, as fine a work 
of its class as any he ever painted. - 

The ‘ Virgin aud Child,’ in the Royal Collection, 
is a composition of much feeling: the holy mother 
bends tenderly over her sleeping infant, with an ex- 
pression of couutenance calm and sweet; the “ child 
is modelled after the true Raffaelle fashion, round 
and plump of limb, and easy in attitude. _ p 

— picture, which is in Windsor Castle, is low 12 
colour, 
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mn Sunday morning to a congregation of thirty or forty people, in the school-house 
THE HUDSON, on our guide's farm. In the afternoon we attended a prayer-meeting at the same 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. place ; and early the next morning, while a storm of wind and heavy mist was 


sweeping over the country, started with our two guides, in a lumber waggon, for 
the Adirondack Mountains. We now left our boats, in which and on foot we had 
travelled, from the lower Saranac to Harris's Lake, more than seventy miles. It 
was a tedious journey of twenty-six miles, most of the way over a “ corduroy ” 
road—a causeway of logs. On the way we passed the confluence of Lake Delia 
Part IT. with the Adiventock, honch of the Hudson, reached M‘Intyre’s Inn (Tahawus 

’ . House, at the foot of Sandford Lake) toward noon, and at two o'clock were at 
7 owns of Neweomb, Eases County, les be, | the little deserted village at the Adirondack Iron Works, between Sandford and 
tween the head of Rich’s Lake, ‘and the | Henderson Lakes. We passed near the margin of the former a large portion 
foot of Harris’s Lake, a distance of five | Of the way. It is a beautiful body of water, nine miles long, with several little 
or six miles along their southern shores, | lands. From the road along its shores we had a fine view of the three great 


Tt derives its name from Judge Natha- 
niel Pendleton, who, forty or fifty years 
ago, made a clearing there, and built a 
dam, and grist aud saw-mill, at the foot 
of Rich’s Lake, where the lumber dam 
and sluice, before mentioned, were after- 
wards made. Here is the home of 
Sabattis, our Indian guide, who owns 
two hundred and forty acres of land, 
with good improvements. His wife is 
a fair German woman, the mother of 
several childrep, unmistakeably marked 
with Indian blood. 

It was Friday night when we arrived 
at the thrifty Pendleton settlement, and 
we resolved to spend the Sabbath there. | 
We found excellent accommodation at the farm-house of Daniel Bissell ; 
and, giving Preston a furlongh for two days, to visit his lately-married wife at 
his home, nine miles distant, we all went in a single boat the next day, manned 
by Sabattis alone, to visit Harris’s Lake, and the confluence of its outlet with 
the Adirondack branch of the Hudson, three miles below Bissell’s. That 
lake is a beautiful sheet of water; 
and along the dark, sluggish river, 
above the rapids at its head, we 


| 
saw the cardinal flower upon the | mountain peaks just mentioned, and of the Wall-face Monutain at the Indian | 
banks, and the rich moose-head* | Pass, At the house of Mr. Hunter, the only inhabitant of the deserted village, 
in the water, in great abundance. | we dined, and then prepared to ascend the Great ‘Tauawus, or Sky-piercer. 
; The rapids at the head of Har- The little deserted village of Adirondack, or M‘Iutyre, nestled in a rocky 
ris’s Lake are very picturesque. | valley upon the Upper Hudson, at the foot of the principal mountain nucleus 
Looking up from them, Goodenow | which rises between its sources and those of the An Sable, and in the bosom of 
Mountain is seen in the distance, | an almost unbroken forest, appears cheerful to the weary wanderer, although | 
and still more remote are glimpses smoke may be seen from only a solitary chimney. ‘The hamlet—consisting 
of the Windfall range. We passed | of sixteen dwelling-houses, furnaces, and other edifices, and a building with a 
the rapids upon boulders, and then cupola, used for a school and public worship—is the offspring of enterprise aud 
voyaged down to the confluence of 
the two streams just mentioned. 
From a rough rocky bluff a mile 
below that point, we obtained a 
distant view of three of the higher 
peaks of the Adirondacks—Ta- 
hawus or Mount Marcy, Mount 
Colden, and Mount M‘Intyre. 
We returned at evening beueath 
a canopy of magnificent clouds; | 
and that night was made strangely | 
luminous by one of the most splendid displays of the Aurora Borealis ever | 
seen upon the continent. 

Sabattis is an active Methodist, and at his request (their minister not having 
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SABATTIS. 











THE IKON DAM. 


capital, which many years ago combined to develop the mineral wealth of that 
region. ‘That wealth is still there, and almost a en nat eotlion and 
; , ital, lied to contend with geographical and topographical impediments, 
. | “itt few hme dendoud their unprofitable application of labour, and left the rich iron 
4 | arrived) Mr. Buckingham read the beautiful liturgy of the Church of England on | ores, apparently exhaustless in quantity, to be quarried and transformed in the 
a MEMES: PE DIELS Pas — not far-off future. a 
* This, in the books, is called Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cordata of Linnwus), but | The ores of that vicinity had never been revealed to the eye of civilized man 
the guides call it moose-head. The stem is stout and cylindrical, and bears a spear- | yntil the year 1826, when David Henderson, a young Scotchman, of Jersey 
Aaah, oor coped ee aan ean Oe ae City, opposite New York, while standiug near the iron-works of his father-in - 


A t, oO) e - ry "J ’ 
teed is och in he ator bona ite Pac on eter ofthe moowe | OT rehibald M'Iutyr, at North Hibs, in Essex County, was approached by 
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wee toed 

: . : : nter— | and again that forest village will be vivified, and the echoes of the deep breath. 
= re ic ; eh be. med abet Ot Oe eel fogs of ite furnaces will be ee ee fe army a 
oo eye ame ° mays nd ha ded it to Henderson, saying, “ You want | At Mr. Hunter’s we prep or t e rougher travel on foot through the 
ra dae psa all an ” When asked where it came from, | mountain forests to Tahawus, ten miles distant. A Here the expectant tourist in 
dpe repay ne Pi heaeat nd said— Me hunt beaver all ‘lone, and | this region may be instructed in regard to suc a, Every arran 
eed cep ties qo 8 ” An exploring party was immediately ment should be as simple as possible. A roe a rs okic, a stout rece hunt- 
pede peor yt scehy nh bow the deep forest. They slept that night at | ing shirt, coarse and trustworthy trousers, woollen stockings, large heavy boots 
rade etn a at ‘oe Indian ens The next day they reached well saturated with a composition of beeswax and tallow, a soft felt hat, and 

» base of the towering cliff of the , 4 y ‘ 
re bead of a beantiful lake, which they named “ Henderson, and or sgh 
outlet to the site of Adirondack village. There, in a deep-shaded valley, they 
beheld with wonder the “iron dam,” or dyke of iron ore, stretched — a 
stream, found afterwards to be one of the main branches of the Upper Hu _ 
They at once explored the vicinity, and discovered that this dyke was connecte 
with vast deposits of ore, which formed rocky ledges on the sides of —— 
valley, and presented beds of metal adequate, apparently, to the supply o} : 
world’s demand for centuries. It is believed 9 the revealer of this wealt 
yas Peter Sabattis, the father of our Indian guide. ; ; 

nthe pete perceived that all around that vast deposit of wealth in the 
earth was an abundant supply of hard wood, and other necessary ingredients | 
for the manufacture of iron; and, notwithstanding it was thirty miles from any | 
highway on land or water, with an uninterrupted sweep of forest between, and 
more than a hundred miles from any market, the entire mineral region—com- 
prising more than a whole township—was purchased, and preparations were soon 
made to develop its resources. A partnership was formed between Archibald 
M‘lutyre, Archibald Robertson, and David Henderson, all related by marriage ; | 
and, with slight aid from the State, they constructed a road through the wilder- 
ness, from the Searron Valley, near Lake Champlain, to the foot of Sandford 
Lake, halfway between the head of which and the beautiful Henderson Lake 
was the “iron dam.” There a settlement was commenced in 1834. A timber | 
dam was constructed upon the iron one, to increase the fall of water, and an 
experimental farnace was built. Rare and —_ poetic or age — a = 
equal to any from the best Swedish furnaces; and it was afterward found to be = - 
capable of being wrought into steel equal to the best imported from England. DEPARTURE FOR TAHAWUS. 


The proprietors procured an act of incorporation, under the title of the | : r ds a stout flannel dress, over shortened 
. Adirodeek ome pr Steel Company,” with ppm at first, of $1,000,000 | strong buckskin gloves. A woman needs a 


inoli imensions, with loops and buttons to adjust its length; 

(£200,000), afterward increased to $3,000,000 (£600,000) ; and constructed | yee pad bn agar orn Ps db cgbiges oan a tery 

— | bust, and leave the arms free; woollen stockings, stout calfskin boots that 

= — cover the legs to the knee, well saturated with beeswax and tallow, and an 

= india-rubber satchel for necessary toilet materials. Provisions, also, should be 

_ simple. The hunters live chiefly ou bread or crackers, and maple sugar. The 

usual preparation is a sufficient stock of Boston crackers, pilot-bread, or com- 

mon loaf-bread ; butter, tea or coffee, pepper and salt, an ample quantity of maple 

sugar,* and some salted pork, to use in frying or broiling fish, birds, and game. 

The utensils for cooking are a short-handled frying-pan, a broad and shallow 

tin pan, tin tea or coffee-pot, tin plates and cups, knives, forks, and spoons. 

These, with shawls or overcoats, and india-rubber capes to keep off the rain, the 

guides will carry, with gun, axe, and fishing-tackle. Sportsmen who expect to 

camp out some time, should take with them a light tent. The guides will fish, 

hunt, work, build “camps,” and do all other necessary service, for two dollars 

a-day and food. It is proper here to remark that the tourist should never enter 

this wilderness earlier than the middle of August. Then the flies and mosqui- 

toes, the intolerable pests of the forests, are rapidly disappearing, and 2" 

weather may be expected. The sportsman must go in June or July for trout, 
ADIMONDACK VILLAGE. and in October for deer. : 

ees Well prepared, excepting flannel shirts, we set out from Adirondack on the 

another furnace, a forge, stamping-mill, saw and grist mill, machine-shops, | afternoon of the 30th of August, our guides with their packs leading the way. 


powder-house, dwellings, boarding-house, school-house, barns, sheds, and kilns | The morning had been misty, but the atmosphere was then clear and coal. 
for the manufacture of charcoal. At the foot of Sandford Lake, eleven miles 


south from Adirondack village, they also commenced a settlement, and named 
it Tahawus, where they erected a dam seventeen hundred feet in length, a saw- 
mill, warehouses, dwellings for workmen, &e. And in 1854 they completed a 
blast furnace near the upper village, at the head of Sandford Lake, at an expense 
of $43,000 (£8,600), capable of producing fourteen tons of iron a-day. They 
also built six heavy boats upon Sandford Lake, for the transportation of freight ; 
and roads at an expense of $10,000 (£2,000). Altogether the proprietors 
spent nearly half a million of dollars, or £100,000. 


j y from Saratoga to Sackett’s Harbour, on 


Meanwhile the project of a railwa 
Lake Ontario, to bisect the great wilderness, was conceived. A company was 
actually graded. 


formed, and forty miles of the road were put under contract, and 
ue Adirondack Works ; and it was estimated 


It would pass within a few miles of th 
the iron might be conveyed to Albany for 


rofitably with other iron in the market. A plank 
road was also projected from Adirondack village to Preston Ponds, and down the 
Cold River to the Raquet, at the foot of Long Lake. 


But the labour on the road was suspended; the iron interest of the United 
States became depressed ; the Adirondack Works were rendered not only unpro- 
fitable, but the source of heavy losses to the owners, and for five years their 


fires have been extinguished. In Augast, 1856, heavy rains in the mountains ae oe iy 


tent roaring floods down the ravines; and the Hudson, only a brook when we | We crossed the Hudson three-fourths of a mile below Henderson Lake, upo® ® 
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. * Te bend. or Sugar Maple (Acer cumharteumh, chown ano eight ote 
. New Yor It is a beautiful tree, often found from fifty to eighty fee i H 
was constructed, the white skeleton trees now . -¢ — ed | trunk from two to three feet in diameter. From the sap, which flows abu ap 
the dreary aspect of the scene. The work hav ywlery? eighten | spring, delicious syrup and excellent sugar are made. In the Upper Hu r, in 
and only Robert Hunter and hi rorkmen have all departed from Adirondack, | the sap is procured by making a small incision with an axe, or a hole with an nos the $8 
male. The ie ond bis family, who have charge of the property, re. | the body of the tree, into which a small tube or gutter is fastened. From ted into tubs, 

shable he, orsinal proprietors are all dead, and the property. intriaee flows, and is caught in rough troughs, dug out of small logs. It is collec ty-four 
valuable but immediately uuproductive, is i th property, jutrinsically | and boiled in caldron kettles. The syrup remains in buckets from twelve to roe os fire. 
families. But the projected railw ; ‘ll y © Possession of their respective Hours, and settles before straining. ‘To make sugar it is boiled carefully $0 Ibs. or 40 Ibs. 
needful for the development and use a that a be constructed, because it jg | T° cleanse it, the white of one egg, and one gill of milk are used for every . 
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full of fruit, for nearly half a mile, and then entered the deep and solemn 
forest, composed of birch, maple, cedar, hemlock, spruce, and tall pine trees. 
Our way was over a level for three-fourths of a mile, to the outlet of Calamity 
Pond. We crossed it at a beautiful cascade, and then commenced ascending by 
a sinuous mountain path, across which many a huge tree had been cast by the 
wind. It was a weary journey of almost four miles (notwithstanding it lay 
along the track of a lane cut through the forest a few years ago for a special 
purpose, of which we shall presently speak), for in many places the soil is bidden 
by boulders covered with thick moss, over which we were compelled to climb. 
Towards sunset we reached a pleasant little lake embosomed in the dense forest, 
its low wet margin fringed with brilliant yellow flowers, beautiful in form but 
without perfume. At the head of that little lake, where the inlet comes flowing 
sluggishly from a dark ravine scooped frem the mountain slope, we built a bark 
cabin, and encamped for the night. 

That tiny lake is called Calamity Pond, in commemoration of a sad circum- 
stance that occurred near the spot where we erected our cabin, in September, 





BARK CABIN. 


1845. Mr. Henderson, of the Adirondack Iron Company, already mentioned, 
was there with his son and other attendants. Near the margin of the inlet is a 
flat rock. On this, as he landed from a scow, Mr. Henderson attempted to lay 
his pistol, holding the muzzle in his hand. It discharged, and the contents 
entering his body, wounded him mortally: he lived only half-an-hour. A rude 
bier was constructed of boughs, on which his body was carried to Adirondack 
village. It was taken down Sandford Lake in a boat to Tahawus; and from 
thence again carried on a bier through the wilderness, fifteen miles to the western 
termination of the road from Scarrou valley, then in process of construction. 
From thence it was conveyed to his home at Jersey City; and a few years ago, 
his family erected an elegant monument upon the rock where he lost his life. 
It is of the light New Jersey sandstone, eight feet in height, and bears the following 
inscription :— This monument was erected by filial affection to the memory of 
Davip Henperson, who lost his life on this spot, 3rd September, 1845.” 
Beneath the inscription, in high relief, is a chalice, book, and anchor. 





HENDERSON'S MONUMENT. 


The lane through the woods just mentioned, was cut for the purpose of 
allowing the transportation of this monument upon a sledge in winter, drawn 
by oxen. All the way the road was made passable by packing the snow between 
the boulders; and in this labour several days were consumed. The monument 
weighs a ton. 

While Preston and myself were building the bark cabin, in a mauner similar 
to the bush one already described, and Mrs. Lossing was preparing a place 
upon the clean grass near the fire for our supper, Mr. Buckingham and 
Sabattis went out upon the lake on a rough raft, and caught over two dozen 
trout. Upon these we supped and breakfasted. The night was cold, and 
at early dawn we found the hoar-frost lying upon every leaf and blade around 
us. Beautiful, indeed, was that dawning of the last day of summer. From the 
south-west came a gentle breeze, bearing upon its wings light vapour, that flecked 
the whole sky, and became roseate in hue when the sun touched with purple 


light the summits of the hills westward of us. These towered in grandeur more 





than a thousand feet above the surface of the lake, from which, in the kindling 
morning light, weut up, in myriads of spiral threads, a mist, softly as a 
spirit, and melted in the first sunbeam. 

At eight o’clock we resumed our journey over a much rougher way than we 
had yet travelled, for there was nothing but a dim and obstructed huater’s trail 
to follow. This we pursued nearly two miles, when we struck the outlet of 
Lake Colden, at its confluence with the Opalescent River, that comes rushing 
down in continuous rapids and cascades from the foot of Tahawus. The lake 
was only a few rods distant. Intending to visit it on our return, we contented 
ourselves with brief glimpses of it through the trees, and of tall Mount Colden, 
or Mount M‘Martin, that rises in magnificence from its eastern shore. 

The drought that still prevailed over northern New York and New England, 
had so diminished the volume of the Opalescent River, that we walked more than 
four miles in the bed of the stream upon boulders, which fill it. We crossed it 
a hundred times or more, picking our way, and sometimes compelled to go into 
the woods, in passing a cascade. The stream is broken into falls and swift 
rapids, the whole distance that we followed it; and, when full, it must present 
a grand spectacle. At one place the river has assumed the bed of a displaced 
trap dyke, by which the rock has been intersected. The walls are perpendicular, 
and only a few feet apart—so near that the branches of the trees on the summits 
interlace. Through this the water rushes swiftly for several rods, and then 
leaps into a dark chasm, full fifty feet perpendicular, and emerges among a mass 
of immense boulders. The Indians called this cascade She-gwi-en-dawkwe, or 
the Hanging Spear. A short distance above is a wild rapid, which they called 
Kas-kong-shadi, or Broken Water. 

The stones in this river vary in size, from tiny pebbles to boulders of a thou- 
sand tons; the smaller ones made smooth by rolling, the larger ones yet angular 
and massive, persistently defying 
the rushing torrent in its maddest 
career. They are composed chiefly 
of the beautiful labradorite, or 
opalescent feldspar, which form 
the great masses of the Aganus- 
chion, or Black Mountain range, 
as the Indians called this Adiron- 
dack group, because of the dark 
aspect which their sombre cedars, 
and spruce, and cliffs present at a 
distance. The bed of the stream 
is full of that exquisitely beautiful 
mineral. We saw it glittering in 
splendour, in pebbles and large 
boulders, when the sunlight fell 
full upon the shallow water. A 
rich blue is the predominant colour, 
sometimes mingled with a brilliant 
green. Gold and bronze speci- 
mens have been discovered, and, 
occasionally, a completely iride- 
scent piece may be found. It is 
to the abundauce of these stones 
that the river is indebted for its 
beautiful name. It is one of the 
main sources of the Hudson, and 
falls into Sandford Lake, a few 
miles below Adirondack village. 

We followed the Opalescent 
River to the foot of the Peak of 
Tahawus, on the borders of the 
high valley which separates that 
mountain from Mount Colden, and 
at an elevation nine hundred feet 
above the highest peaks of the 
Cattskill range on the Lower Hud- 
son. ‘There the water is very cold, 
the forest trees are somewhat stunted and thickly planted, and the solitude 
complete. ‘The silence was almost oppressive. Game-birds, and beasts of the 
chase, are there almost unknown. The wild cat and wolverine alone prowl 
over that lofty valley, where rises one of the chief fountains of the Hudson ; 
and we heard the voice of no living creature, except the hoarse croak of 
the raven. 

It was noon when we reached this point of departure for the summit of 
Tahawus. We had been four hours travelling six miles, and yet, in that pure 
mountain air, we felt very little fatigue. There we found an excellent bark 
“camp,” and traces of recent oceupation. Among them was part of a metro- 
politan newspaper, and light ashes. We dined upon bread and butter, and 
maple sugar, in a sunny spot in front of the cabin, and then commenced the 
ascent, leaving our provisions and other things at the camp, where we intended 
to repose for the night. The journey upward was two miles, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the base of the rocky pinnacle. We had no path to follow. 
The guides “ blazed” the larger trees (striking off chips with their axes), that 
they. might with more ease find their way back to the camp. Almost the entire 
surface was covered with boulders, shrouded in the most beautiful alpine mosses. 
From among these shot up dwarfing pines and spraces, which diminished in 
height at every step. Through their thick horizontal branches it was difficult 
to pass. Here and there among the rocks was a free spot, where the bright 
trifoliolate oxalis, or wood-sorrel, flourished, and the shrub of the wild currant, 
and gooseberry, and the tree-cranberry appeared. At length we reached the 
foot of the open rocky pinnacle, where only thick mosses, lichens, a few 

alpine plants, and little groves of dwarfed balsam, are seen. The latter trees, 
not more than five feet in height, are, most of them, centenarians, Their 





FALL IN THE OPALESCENT RIVER, 


































































































































































‘ i hibited, when cut, over 
t _ not larger than a strong mans wrist, ex ‘ 
hendred conseaisie rings, each of which indicates the growth of a year. 
Our journey now became still more difficult, at the same time more interesting ; 
for, as we emerged from the forest, the magnificent panorama of mountains 
that lay around us, burst upon the vision. 
ledges, and around and beneath _ som 
of them apparently poised, as if ready for a sweep down the mountain, we 
moss, and occasioually a gnarled shrub, that sprang from the infrequent 
fissures. We rested upon 
one of these, within a hundred feet of the summit, we found a spring of very 
cold water, and near it quite thick ice. This spring 1s one of the remote sources 
of the Hudson. It bubbles from the base of a huge mass of loose rocks (which, 


CLIMBING TAUAWUS. 


like all the other portions of the peak, are composed of the beautiful labradorite), 
and sends down a little stream into the Opalescent River, from whose bed we 
had just ascended. Mr. Buckingham had now gained the summit, and waved 
his hat, in token of triumph; and a few minutes later we were at his side, for- 
getful, in the exhilaration of the moment, of every fatigue and danger that we 
had encountered. Indeed, it was a triumph for us all; for few persons have 
ever attempted the ascent of that mountain, lying in a deep wilderness, hard to 
penetrate, the nearest point of even a bridle-path, on the side of our approach, 
being teu miles from the base of its peak. 
of woman to reach the lofty summit of the Sty-piercer,—almost six thousand 
feet above the sea,—for her skirts form great impediments. Mrs. Lossing, we 
were afterwards informed by the oldest hunter and guide in all that region (John 
Cheney), is only the third woman 
who has ever accomplished the dif- 
ficult feat. 

The summit of Tahawus is bare 
rock, about four hundred feet in 
length, and one hundred in breadth, 
with an elevation of ten or twelve 
feet at the south-western end, that 
may be compared to the heel of 


of the surface forming the sole. 
Iu a nook on the southern side of 


of loose stones gathered from the 
summit, and covered with moss. 
It was erected the previous year 
by persons from New York, and 


fortnight before our visit.* 


Tahawus will ever form one of the 
most remarkable pictures in me- 
mory. And yet it may not pro- 
perly be called a picture. 
® topographical map, exhibiting a surface diversified by mountains, lakes, 
and valleys, The day was very pleasant, yet a cold north-westerly wind 
was sweeping over the summit of the mountain. A few clouds, sufficient 





SPRING ON THE PRAK OF TAHAWUS, 


Especially difficult is it for the feet | 


east, when we approached the summit at three o'clock, an iridescent mist was 


ew 

Boy me the hut we found a piece of paper, on which was written :—“ This hospice, 
erected by @ party from New York, August 19, 1858, is intended for the use and comfort 
of visitors to Tahawus.—F. 8. P —M. C.—F. M. N.” 
hospice was occupied over night of August 14, 1459 
fourteen minutes to five.” ( 


Under this was written :—* This 
Rts ‘. 5 G. C. and T. R. D. Sun rose 
” er this:—** Tanawos Hovsk Recister, August 14, 1859 
sae G. Compton, and Theod re R. Davis, New York. August 16, Charles Newinan, 
tamford, Connecticut ; Charles Bedfield, Elizabeth Town, New York.” To these we 
added our own names, and those of the guides. , 








| that New England was an island. 
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Along steep rocky slopes and | 


in weight, some | ; : 
huge stones a thousand tons in weigh | apparently within trempet-call of Tahawus, as fitting companions, but over 


made our way cautiously, having at times no other support than the strong whose summits, likewise, we could look away to the dark forests of Franklin 


small terraces, where the dwarf balsams grow. Upon | 








one | slightly veiling a group of mountains, from their thick wooded bases in the 


valleys, to their bold rocky summits. Our stand-point being the highest in all 
that region, there was nothing to obstruct the view. 70-war-/oon-dah, or Hill 
of Storms (Mount Emmons); Ou-kor-/ah, or Big Eye (Mount Seward); Wah- 
o-par-te-nie, or White-face Mountain ; and the Giant of the Valley,—all rose peer- 
less above the other hills around us, excepting Colden and M‘lutyre, that stood 


and St. Lawrence Counties, in the far north-west. Northward we could see 
the hills melting into the great St. Lawrence level, out of which arose the 
Royal Mountain back of the city of Montreal. Eastward, full sixty miles 


| distant, lay the magnificent Green Mountains, that give name to the State of 


Vermont; and, through a depression of that range, we saw distinctly the great 
Mount Warshington among the White Hills of New Hampshire, one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. Southward the view was bounded by the higher peaks of 
the Cattskills, and westward by the mountain ranges in Hamilton and Herkimer 
Counties. At our feet reposed the great wilderness of northern New York, full 


| a hundred miles in length, and eighty in breadth, lying in parts of seven coun- 


ties, and equal in area to several separate smaller States of the Union. On 
every side bright lakes were gleaming ; some nestling in unbroken forests, and 
others with their shores sparsely dotted with clearings, from which arose the 
smoke from the settler’s cabin. We counted twenty-seven lakes, including 
Champlain,—the Indian Can-i-a-de-ri Gua-run-te, or Door of the Country,— 


| which stretched along the eastern view one hundred aud forty miles, and at a 


| 





an upturned boot, the remainder | 


this heel, was a small hut, made | 


had been occupied by others, a | 


Our view from the summit of | 


It is | 


distance of about fifty miles at the nearest point. We could see the sails of 
water-craft like white specks upon its bosom; and, with our telescope, could 
distinctly discern the houses in Burlington, on the eastern shore of the lake. 
From our point of view we could comprehend the emphatic siguificance of 
the Indian idea of Lake Champlain—the Door of the Country. It fills the 
bottom of an immense valley, that stretches southward between the great 
mountain ranges of New York and New England, from the St. Lawrence level 





HOSPICE ON THE PEAK OF TAHAWUS. 


toward the valley of the Hudson, from which it is separated by a slightly 
elevated ridge.* To the fierce Huron of Canada, who loved to make war upon 
the more southern Iroquois, this lake was a wide-open door for his passage. 
Through it many brave men, aborigines and Europeans, have gone to the war- 
paths of New York and New England, never to return. 

Standing upon Tahawus, it required very little exercise of the imagination to 
behold the stately procession of historic men and events, passing through that 
open door. First in dim shadows were the dusky warriors of the ante-Colum- 
bian period, darting swiftly through in their bark canoes, intent upon blood and 
plunder. Then came Champlain and his men, with guns and sabres, to aid the 
Hurons in contests with the Adirondacks and other Iroquois at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga. Then came French and Indian allies, led by Marin, passing 
swiftly through that door, and sweeping with terrible force down the Hudson 
valley to Saratoga, to smite the Dutch and English settlers there. Again 
French and Indian warriors came, led by Montcalm, Dieskau, and others, to 
drive the English from that door, and secure it for the house of Bourbon. 
A little later came troops of several nationalities, with Burgoyne at their head, 
rushing through that door with power, driving American republicans south- 
ward, like chaff before the wind, and sweeping victoriously down the valley of 
the Hudson to Saratoga and beyond. And, lastly, came another British force, 
with Sir George Prevost at their head, to take possession of that door, but were 
turned back at the northern threshold with discomfiture. In the peaceful pre- 
sent, that door stands wide open, and people of all nations may pass through it 
unquestioned. But the Indian is seldom seen at the portal. 

* In the introduction to his published sermon, preached at Plymouth, in New England, 
the Rev. Robert Cushman, speaking of that county, says :—‘‘ So far as we can find, 








: ) it is an island, and near about the quantity of England, being cut out from the 
to cast fine shadows upon the earth, were floating not far above us; and on the | 


mainland in America, as England is from the main of Europe, by a great arm of the sea 
{Hudson's River}, which entereth in forty degrees, and runneth up north-west and by 
west, and goeth out, either into the South Sea [Pacific > or else into the Bay of 
Canada [the Gulf of St. Lawrence].” The old divine was nearly right in his conjecture 
It is a peninsula, connected to the main by a very 


| Narrow isthmus, the extremities of which are at the villages of Whitehall, on Lake 


Champlain, and Fort Edward, on the Hudson, about twenty-five miles apart. The lowest 
portion of that isthmus is not more than fifty feet above Lake Champlain, whose waters 
are only ninety above the sea. This isthmus is made still narrower by the waters of 
Wood Creek, which flow into Lake Champlain, and of Fort Edward Creek, which empty 
into the Hudson. These are navigable for light canoes, at some seasons of the year, to 
within a mile and a-half of each other. The canal, which now connects the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain, really makes New England an island. 
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THE 
PATENT WOOD-CARVING WORKS 
OF MESSRS. COX & SON. 





AFTER many vicissitudes, and a protracted and 
tedious delay, at length the machinery originally 
patented by Jordan for wood carving has fallen into 
thoroughly able hands, and its powers are accord- 
ingly being developed in a manuer that cannot fail 
to ensure their becoming fully appreciated. The 
business, for carrying on the formation of which a 
wood-carviug company was in contemplation, toge- 
ther with the whole of the machinery and the 
patents, has been purchased by Messrs. Cox & Son, 


who have long been well known as eminent wood | 


carvers, at their establishment in Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden. These gentlemen have 
already caused their works to assume a new and a 
gratifying aspect. 

That some such destiny was in store for this 
most clever and effective machinery we have always 
confidently expected. It has, from the time of its 
invention, attracted onr attention, and secured our 
favourable opinion; and now that the day of its 
prosperity has dawned upon it, we naturally rejoice 
at witnessing the fulfilment of our own confident 
anticipations. The machinery itself has already 
been fully described in this Journal ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary for us to do more than state that it has 
been perfected in its action, and that it now is able 
to accomplish, in the most satisfactory manner, pre- 
cisely what it was intended to execute, and also what 
it is desirable that it should execute. For we main- 
tain that, so long as it does its own work, without 
professing to step beyond the range of its legitimate 
action, the patent machinery is of unmixed and 
unalloyed advantage to the practice of wood carving 
as an Art. This we know to be a point that still is 
disputed by many whose own works in architecture 
require the greatest amount of wood carving; and 
to this we, accordingly, are anxious to direct the 
thoughts of our readers, since it involves considera- 
tions of the utmost importance. 

The application of Art to manufactures, and the 
perfecting of those departments of industrial oecu- 
pation that both intervene between Art and manu- 
facture, and also incline rather to the former than to 
the latter, are questions that, at the present time, 
very rightly are engaging the thoughtful attention 
of the public mind. Having learned that Art is of 
infinite value as sa auxiliary to manufactures, we 
are seeking to establish and to consolidate a union 
between these two great agencies; and, in like 
manner, the more practically useful of the arts, 
having become better understood, are now regarded 
in their true light, and for their services there is 
found to be a continually increasing demand. This 
indicates a healthy condition of things in a great 
manufacturing country like our own, and it is one 
towards the cultivation of which our own efforts 
have uniformly and strenuously been directed. Now, 
while in all manufactures machinery is a recognised 
agency, and while, in the case of those higher pro- 
ductions which we have learned to distinguish as 
“‘ Art-manufactures,” the application of machinery 
is also admitted to be in some degree consistent, it 
18 a maxim still in force, that pure works of Art 
must of necessity reject altogether the intervention 
of any machine. Whether wood carving ought to 
be grouped with the highest class of works of Art, 
or whether it may be more appropriately regarded 
as one of the most artistic of Art-manufactures, we 
are not disposed to argue; but, in any case, we 
must maintain that the machinery of the Messrs. 
Cox is rightly and legitimately applied to the pro- 
duction of wood carving, and that the carvings so 
produced are, in every respect, as worthy of esteem 
and admiration, as if they had been wronght out 
from the rough wood entirely and exclusively by a 
carver’s hand, And, when the greatly reduced cost 
of production by the aid of this machinery is taken 
into consideration, these carvings rise to a still 
higher degree of estimation, from the fact that they 
are identical with hand carvings, and are to be pur- 
chased at two-thirds, and sometimes at half, the 
expense. We desire to see the best wood carving 
obtainable at a less cost than heretofore. This is a 
very different thing from exciting an increased 
demand for wood carving, by offering a specious, 





but, in reality, an inferior class of works at con- 
siderably lower charges. In the one case, the public 
taste would be vitiated, whereas, in the other, it is 
cultivated and improved. The wood-carving machi- 
nery enables its proprietors to supply, at their 
reduced scale of charges, excellent carvings. If 
there were inferiority, however slight, prevalent in 
the productions of the machinery, then they would 
have to stand upon their own merits, whatever these 
might be; and, perhaps, they might after all prove 
to be the more costly, because the less worthy 
carvings. But the true value of the machine- 
carvings consists in their first-rate excellence; and 
this is a quality in these works that must be ad- 
mitted, on a little reflection, by every candid observer 
who will shake off certain extravagant theories re- 
specting a perfectability, that really exists only in 
imagination. The carving machine works up to a 
certain point for the Messrs. Cox, and then it stops, 
its functions having become exhausted. The wood 
is thus brought to a certain stage of its progress 
towards a finished carving. If the same design had 
to be execut®d without this machinery, the process 
would, in effect, be precisely the same: workmen of 
inferior capacity would rough it out, and bring it to 
the very same condition as the machine does, and then 
leave it to be finished by the Art-workman or the 
artist carver. And this is the very thing that 
happens, when the wood carving, ia its rough con- 
dition, leaves the machine. It then is transferred 
to the carver, who with his hand conveys to it its 
Art-character, and who finishes it. The carver does 
not merely refine upon the working of the machine, 
and smooth down the roughness of its action, and in 
so doing cut away whatever of spirit or boldness 
the work may, in the first instance, have had. On 
the contrary, he begins when the machine had 
stopped. His is an altogether independent course 
of action. The machine had merely cleared the 
way for him, and he enters upon his work under 
the advantages which he expects to be provided for 
him, by some process preliminary to his own work- 
ing as an artist. There are instances, indeed, as in 
the case of bosses, and other objects that are to be 
piaced in elevated positions, in which the rough 
action of the machinery produces such work as can 
be touched by the hand, only to be injuriously 
affected by it. In these carvings it is simply absurd 
to persist in seeing imperfections, which do not 
really exist, but which are held to be inseparable 
from the process of their production. If they are 
true to the required design, bold and spirited in 
execution, and capable of producing the proper 
effect when fixed in the positions assigned to them, 
these carvings are good carvings. When compared 
with the same objects cut by the hand, if they are 
identical with them both in every importaut quality 
and in their general character, they are as good 
carvings as if they had been themselves cut by 
chisels guided by hands. And, when the two classes 
of carvings are brought into comparison in the 
matter of cost, if the machine can produce the same 
boss for ten shillings, that the hand-carver is unable 
to supply for less than a pound, the machine proves 
victorious in the contest, since it can supply two 
bosses in the place of one. 

In carvings which require the co-operation of the 
artist with the machine, the true value of the works 
in their finished state is determined by the skill of 
this artist, and it is not in any degree affected by 
the means employed to cut the wood in the first 
instance—always provided, that is, that the elemen- 
tary operation be well executed. It would be as 
reasonable to object to the use of the lathe to turn 
circular forms, or to repudiate every mechanical 
appliance that the sculptor calls to his aid, or, in 
a word, in architecture to set all mechanical science 
on one side, as it is to depreciate wood carving, 
which is in part the production of such machinery 
as that of Messrs. Cox. And we trust that the 
prejudice which would persist in preferring the 
more costly productions of the hand, will speedily 
yield to sentiments that are at once more enlight- 
ened and more just. 

The Messrs. Cox will be found to be dealing with 
their machinery upon a system different altogether 
from that, which before obtained for patent wood 
carving a very questionable reputation. They use 
their machines houestly as well as fearlessly ; what 
the machines are able to do, what they constantly 


But they neither assign to their machines what, in 
fact, must be produced by the hand, nor do they 
profess that hands have executed what was actually 
in part, if not altogether, cut by their machines. 
They are also carefully securing the services of the 
ablest and most skilful carvers, who work under a 
thoroughly efficient superintendence. And they are 
no less thoughtful in their study of desigus, their 
aim being to introduce into their works a rich 
variety, while in every instance their designs are 
strictly in keeping with the requirements of the 
purest taste. It affords us sincere gratification to 
add, that the patent wood-carving works are already 
in a flourishing condition. The Messrs. Cox execute 
at their works every variety of wood carving, and 
they invite visitors who take an interest in such 
Art-processes, to inspect their machinery in action 
at the works in the Belvidere Road, Lambeth, near 
the Surrey end of the Hungerford Suspension Bridge. 
We should be glad to know that a regular “ public 
day”’ has been fixed in each week, when visitors, in 
addition to facilities for inspecting this ingenious 
and beautiful machinery, might rely on hearing a 
popular explanation of it, and of the interesting 
processes associated with it. 


—_—_—— 


HAMPTON COURT AND ITS ART- 
TREASURES. 


Mr. Henry Cots, C.B., has printed and partially 
circulated a brochure, the object of which is to 
direct public attention to a subject of great public 
interest. Mr. Cole’s desire, no doubt, is that his 
judicious views may serve as guides to those whose 
influence is all-important in achieving a large ser- 
vice to Art. We believe, therefore, to reprint his 
“ Remarks” will be to aid his purpose, and our 
readers will agree with us in earnestly desiring to 
see that purpose effectually carried out. 


It is now eighteen years since I investigated the 
contents of Hampton Court Palace in order to 
write a Handbook upon it, and recently my atten- 
tion has been ‘again called to them in the course of 
my official duties. The result of my observations 
has prompted me to prepare the following remarks. 

I. Since George IV. commanded that the pictures 
at Kensington Palace should be transferred to Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, the latter has been little else 
than a storehouse for works of Art belonging to 
the Crown and the Public, and the character of 
the decorations of the Palace has been much de- 
teriorated. The Tapestries forming the original 
decoration of the walls, as in the Queen’s gallery 
and elsewhere, have been covered up, and the pic- 
tures hung almost at haphazard. In some cases 
pictures have been actually nailed to the tapestries. 
Models and remains of funeral decorations have 
been placed in the rooms. In very few instances 
are the pictures seen well. The metal-work and 
wood-carvings require looking to. 

II. The state of the pictures, and perhaps still 
more of the tapestries, requires immediate atten- 
tion, if they are considered to be worth preserving. 
At the present time, little doubt can be entertained 
that all works showing the Art of former periods 
are well worthy of the utmost care and preservation. 

III. In the year 1839, her Majesty the Queen 
graciously permitted Hampton Court Palace to be 
most freely opened to the public, and it has become 
one of the chief popular metropolitan attractions. 
Some improvements in the arrangements and ad- 
ministration of the different kinds of Works of Art 
in the Palace would not only maintain the rights 
of the Crown in its property, which appears to be 
somewhat forgotten, but also increase greatly the 
public use and enjoyment of them. — : 

1V. 1 venture to submit that instead of being 
treated as a mere storehouse, Hampton Court 
Palace would be a much more attractive public 
sight if the rooms were restored as much as pos- 
sible to their original state of decoration, In 
many rooms this could be done by simply takin 
down the battens and faded calico which con 
the Tapestries. The Tapestries themselves would 
be much more interesting to the public than the 
present incongruous arrangement of pictures, for 
the proper display of which the lighting is rarely 
suitable. 





are doing, this they declare to be machine-work. 
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V. The pictures collected at Hampton Court may 
be divided into the following classes :— 

1. Furniture Pictures, which for a long period 

have formed part of the Decorations of the 

Palace, and are in some cases fitted into 

panels on the walls. 

. Pictures more interesting as historical or 
decorative illustrations than as Works of 
Fine Art, such as: ‘The Battle of Pavia,” 
‘The Battle of the Spurs,’ ‘ Embarkation 
of Henry VIII. from Dover,’ ete. 

3. Portraits of persons eminent in Lnglish 
History. 

4. Portraits of foreigners of distinction. 

5. Pictures of a technical interest, such as hulls 
of ships, dockyards, architecture, decora- 
tion, ete. 

6. Works of Fine Art. : 

VI. If ell the pictures were exhibited together in 
classes, it cannot be doubted but that their utility 
and interest would be greatly increased. I would 
suggest that the above classes, from | to 4, should 
be retained at Hampton Court Palace, and that, 
where necessary, screens and other improved ar- 
rangements should be adopted for exhibiting them. | 

As respects the /echnical pictures (Class 5), those 

on nautical subjects for instance would be all the 

more interesting if publicly exhibited with models 
of ships, of which there is a public collection at the 

Admiralty. The architectural pictures with archi- | 


nw 


o 





tectural mode)s, and so on. As respects the Pic- | 
tures of Fine 4rt, they are obviously out of place | 
at Hampton Court. They cannot be well seen, and 
require especial care, which it is difficult and would 
be very costly to provide for them there. It was 
formerly the practice of the Crown to lend the 
Cartoons as studies to the Royal Academy, and it 
is still the practice for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to avail itself of the gracious permission of the 
Queen to use the pictures for the Schools of Art. 

VII. I would suggest that the Works of Fine 
Art should be brought to the Metropolis, where 
they would be much better preserved, where the 
facilities for making them available for public in- 
struction would be greatly increased, and all classes 
of the public infinitely more benefited than by 
leaving them at Hampton Court Palace, which is 
visited by the great majority of persons as a Palace 
in the country having beautiful gardens, rather 
than for the study of Works of Fine Art. 

VIII. I have already said that all the Works of 
Art urgently demand immediate attention, a fact 
which I believe the Crown Surveyor of the Pie- 
tures, ete., would confirm. The avthority over them 
is divided between the Lord Cha.nberlain, as the 
representative of Her Majesty, and the Buard of 
Works, as having the materiel custody and respon- 
sibility for the repairs of the building, and con- 
trolling the admission of the public. It will be 
admitted that these Departments have no technical 
knowledge, or special interest, or public duties in 
Works of Art as such. Hitherto when the Crown 
Pictures have required attention, they have been 
placed in the hands of picture cleaners, virtually 
without control, which experience has shown to be 
& process attended with creat mischief to pictures. 
A proper reparation of Works of Art requires not 
ouly the labour of the picture cleaner and var- | 
nisher, but occasionally the attention of most skilful | 
artists of different powers, and the knowledge of | 
the chemist, 

IX If the Crown graciously permit the public to 
have the use of its pictures, it is quite clear that 
the public should be charged with the cost of their 
preservation, 

X. The public also possesses pictures and Works 
of Art which require constant care, at many institu- 
tions, such as the National Gallery, the British | 
Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, Greenwich 
Hospital, and at the South Kensington Museum, etc. 

XI. I would suggest that a small Committee of | 
consultation, consisting of three Artists, with one | 
Chemist, and one Amateur, be appointed to deter- 
mine what measures should be taken for the pre- 
servation of all Works of Art, either belonging to 
the public or lent by the Crown for public use, and 
that premises be provided and skilful persons be | 
chosen for the purpose of carrying into effect, under | 


proper superintendence, the recommendations of this 
Committee. . 











ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Epinpuncu.—Fountain aT Hotyroop Pa- 
LACE.—We have just seen D ary of the new 
fountain erected in front of Holyrood Palace, which 
must form an important addition to the tout en- 
semble of that ancient structure. The design was 
drawn by Mr. Matheson, head of the Board of 
Works Department there, from fragments of the 
old fountain which stood in the quadrangle of Lin- 
lithgow Palace, so that the fountain is more a 
reproduetion than an original design, the details 
having been taken from the fragments found; but 
these have been combined with so much skill as to 
reflect the highest credit or the architect: the 
entire structure not only harmonizes with the style 
of the palace, but presents in its general out- 
line ideas of regal magnificence not often found 
combined in such works. ‘he figures were carved 
by Mr. Thomas, of London, but all the other 
carvings were done by ordinary workmen, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Adam Beattie, builder, 
and Mr. Matheson. The original fountain at Lin- 
lithgow had no chain balustrade around it, and 
that placed round the fountain at Holyrood was 
suggested by high authority as a probable—we think 
a very evident—improvement; and we hope that 


; balustrade may bes eded | f 
the present temporary balustrade may pers | ghan, president of the school, read a report of its 


by a permanent addition to the structure. 





ARFRDEEN.—The committee of the Archeological | 


| Exhibition, recently held here, has, in accordance 


with a wish expressed by the Prince Consort, when 
present in the gallery, published a series of forty- 
eight photographs from some of the most interest- 
ing portraits there exhibited. They are executed 
by Mr. G. W. Wilson, of Aberdeen, and may be pur- 
chased of the principal booksellers in rd gm and 
of Messrs. Blackwood, in Edinburgh and London. 
The list includes many of the most distinguished 
characters in Scottish history. 

Dunper.—An abbreviated statement of the last 
year’s report of the Dundee School of Art has 


| 
} 
| 


' 
} 


| 
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23,000 tickets had been disposed of, chiefly among 
working people. There were sixty prizes, and the 
amount distributed was £900. The pictures selected 
by the committee for the first three prizes were, 
* Mesgee de Cordova,’ ¥. F. Bossuet (£105) ; 
‘ Fruit,’ byW. Duffield (£105) ; ‘ An Autumn After- 
noon on the South Downs,’ by J. 8. Raven (£84), 
LiverPooL.—The drawing for the prizes in con- 
nection with the Liverpool Art-Union took place 
on the 19th of December. The number of tickets 
sold, at one shilling each, was 32,000, thus allowing 
nearly £1300 to be expended in prizes. 
BikMINGHAM.—There seems at length some pro- 
bability that the intended purchase of the old 
mansion, Aston Hall, will be effected. Our readers 
will doubtless remember that the new park, in- 
augurated about a year ago by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, was a part of the land attached 
to the estate, but has now become public property. 
The mansion is still in private hands, but a com- 
pany has been formed to purchase it, for the pur- 
ose, we believe, of a picture-gallery, museum, &c, 
itherto the terms submitted by the shareholders 
to the owners of Aston Hall were not deemed so 
satisfactory as to induce the latter to accept them; 
new terms have, however, been offered, which, it is 
presumed, will bring the project to a successful 
termination. 
Lerps. —The annual soirée of the Leeds School 
of Art was held on the 19th of December, the Mayor 
of the town occupying the chair. Mr. P. O’Calla- 


present condition and operation, referring in his 
remarks to the extraordinary increase in the de- 
mand for Art-education evident in Leeds and its 
locality, and which was spreading among the in- 
habitants of other large towns in the vicinity. 
Three additional masters have been appointed to 
the Leeds school: Mr. Ruskin has promised to pre- 
sent it with a picture by Mr. Hunt, and Sir E. B. 
Lytton has offered the sum of ten guineas for prizes. 

“Worcester.—The annual exhibition of the Wor- 
cester Society of Arts was closed in December last ; 
its results appear to be most encouraging, both as 
to the number of visitors and the sales effected. 


reached us; compared with that of the preceding | The rooms contained but 342 pictures and draw- 


year, it shows an increase of 466 in the number of 
children who are taught drawing in the public 


schools, and of 480 in the entire number of indi- | 


viduals instructed : the total number of the former 
attending the schools during the past year was 
1376, and of the latter 1910. In future years a 
considerable falling off might be expected, both in 
the number of prizes awarded to the pupils, and 
in the number of masters and pupil-teachers in 
connection with the school. The one would be 
accounted for by the fact that the Government 
standard of proficiency was in course of being 
raised ; and the other, in consequence of very many 
of the teachers in the district having already availed 
themselves of the advantages of the Dundee School, 
and are now in a position to instruct their own 
scholars, and to prosecute their own education in 
drawing independently. Such defections, it was 
argued, arising, as they did, from the causes alleged, 
would be no evidence of failure, but rather must 
be accepted as a gratifying proof of the success of 
the school. 

MANCHESTER.—At a recent meeting in this city, 
on the occasion of presenting testimonials to Mr. 
Fairbairn, and the other members who formed the 
executive committee of the late Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, the former gentleman is reported to 
have said,—‘* I 4 yet to see the inauguration of 
an institution to dedicated to the Arts which 
shall be worthy of the wealth and importance and 
enlightenment of this great city. Let the design 
of such an institution be simple and comprehen- 


sive ; let it be central in its situation; let it be a 


fitting receptacle for the display of the most costly 
and the most meritorious works of Art—a home 
where such works can be well seen and conveniently 
studied; let it be a free-will offering from the 


well-to-do among us to those whom we wish to see 
| advancing in prosperity and improving in taste ; 
| and, above all, let it be opened absolutely and en- 


tirely free to all, for the sake of the good that it 
would aoe | instil into the public mind; and 
I will answer for it such an institution shall not 
lack either noble gifts or public a preciation. I, 
for one, towards the formation an establishment 
of such a permanent Art-gallery will willingly give 
my time, money, and whatever energies or influence 
I possess. Permit me to add that I should view 
its accomplishment as the most appropriate and 
enduring monument which Manchester could raise 
to the unbounded liberality and confidence which 
were extended to its representatives by the con- 
tributors to the Art-Treasures Exhibition.” 

The drawing of the prizes in the Manchester 
Art-Union took place last month in the theatre of 
the Royal Institution. The chairman stated that 





ings, of which 46 found purchasers, at a gross cost 
of £1017. uhh 
SroursrinGE.—The second annual distribution 
of prizes to the students in the Stourbridge School 
of Art took place last month, under the presidency 
of Lord Ward, who stated, in his opening address 
that the pupils now averaged 100 in the princi al 
school, and 537 in the neighbouring localities. The 
head- master’s report observes that ‘‘ the Council of 
Education was pleased to find the class of students 
now attending the school bore a close relation to 
the productive industry of the place.” __ : 
NorwicH.—Mr. Claude Nursey having relin- 
uished his post of head-master of the Norwich 
School of Art, has been presented by the pupils of 
the morning class with a copy of the works of David 


| Roberts, R.A., and of L. Haghe’s “ Views in Ger- 


| 


many and Belgium,” ‘as a mark of gratitude for 
his uniform attention and kindness during the time 
they were favoured with his valuable instruction.” 
Mr. Nursey has been engaged for fourteen years in 


| conducting schools of Art: he formed that at Leeds, 


| and superintended it three years, during which 
| period he also conducted a school at Bradford. He 


| 
| 


| 
} 





then went to Belfast, opening the school there, and 
managing it for more than five years; and he has 
been at Norwich about the same length of time. 
When he went to the latter city, he found the 
school disorganized and in debt; it is now in a 
prosperous condition, both financially and effi- 


| ciently: and at Yarmouth Mr. a exertions 


have produced a result equally favourable. 
SovuTHamPton.—It is proposed to erect a statue 


| of Dr. Isaac Watts, the eminent nonconformist 


divine and Christian poet, in this his native town. 
A design for the work, by Mr. Lucas, has been 
rovisionally approved of by the sub-committee. 
he statue and pedestal is to be 18} feet high, 
made of Bolsover stone, at a cost of £450; a 
suggestion has been made that it should be erected 
in West Marlands Park. At present the subscrip- 
tions reach only about £360, . a 

Lincotn.—The proposal for erecting, in this 
city, a statue of Sir John Franklin, appears, for 
the present at least, to be frustrated, in conse- 
uence of the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
within, in which it was deemed advisable to place 
it, having refused their permission to allocate the 
site for such a purpose: a ny oy in the square 
would have to be diverted, if the project was car- 
ried out, and this the parish declined to allow, 
when the vote was brought to a poll. The corpo- 
ration had granted a sum of £1000 for the memo- 
rial, and £1500 had been raised by subscription. 
The money has, therefore, been returned to the 
subscribers. 
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THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. 





Tue second year of this Art-Union has commenced 
auspiciously. The council, in their prospectus, 
quote from their report the congratulations therein 
tendered by them to the society, on the signal suc- 
cess which had been achieved during the past year, 
and they promise a course of future action, such 
as shall lead to still more important results. We 
rejoice to know that both the past career and the 
present operations of the council justify them in 
combining high promises for the future, with an ex- 
pression of their complete satisfaction as to the exist- 
ing position of the society. 

For ourselves, we are disposed to regard this 
Art-Union with favour, and to offer to it every 
encouragement in our power, from a two-fold mo- 
tive; as well, that is to say, from a conviction that 
this Art-Union may prove a means for realizing the 
greatest and most excellent objects that may be 
accomplished by the Crystal Palace, as from a con- 
fident belief that the institution is itself eminently 
calculated to promote “the advancement of Art- 
appreciation amongst all classes of the people,” 
altogether irrespective of its association with the 
Crystal Palace. As the greatest and most successful, 
becanse the most comprehensive and attractive of 
popular teachers, the Crystal Palace may convey its 
Jessons under many forms and systems of instruc- 
tion; but the highest, as well as the most direct 
agency at its command, is that of an association, 
bearing its name, and conducted under its auspices, 
and intimately associated with its own daily career, 
which should both produce works of Art, that might 
elevate the public taste, and stimulate the public 
sympathy, and also should concentrate upon the 
advancement of Art the admiring attention of “ all 
classes of the people.” 

Such an association is the Crystal Palace Art- 
Union; and it is doing its work thoroughly well. 
Even the very circumstance which at first appeared 
to militate against its progress, has proved to be an 
element of its strength. We refer to the caution 
displayed by the council during the last year, in the 
production of their presentation works, from which 
each subscriber should select the object he might 
prefer. It was objected to the council, that these 
works ought to have been all prepared in sufficient 
numbers, to meet instantly whatever demand might 
be made on them, whereas, in fact, it proved that 
when they had made their selection, subscribers 
were frequently obliged to wait some considerable 
time before they could receive the objects of their 
choice. Now, considering that it was an essential 
feature in the plan of this Art-Union, that sub- 
scribers should choose their own presentation works 
from a group of dissimilar objects, and also that it 
was impossible to conjecture which of the several 
works determined on to form the series might find 
most favour with the public, the council may justly 
claim commendation for leaving the public to pro- 
nounce their own decision, before any particular 
presentation works were ordered in very consider- 
able numbers. And to these considerations must 
be added the cirenmstauce, that all these presentation 
works were of such a high character as worke of 
Art, that time, and care, and thought were essen- 
tially necessary for their individual production. 
Each object was at least fully worth the guinea 
subscribed, without any reference to the chance of a 
prize, which that same guinea also purchased. The 
presentation works for the second year more than 
maintain the artistic reputation and the intrinsic 
value of their order. Past experience will empower 
the council to take more decided steps than before, 
in accelerating their production ; and, on the other 
hand, it is to be hoped that the public will strengthen 
the hands of the council, and increase their freedom 
of action, by coming forward early, and subscribing 
without delay. Prompt subscriptions are, indeed, 
the vital essence of success in an Art-Union, and 
more particularly when, as in this instance, elaborate 
works have to be executed to meet demands, of 
which the extent can only be estimated after they 
have actually been made. 

The two beautiful Parian busts of ‘Ophelia’ and 
‘Miranda,’ after Calder Marshall, together with 
several other works that, in the first instance, were 





produced for the last season, have been retained in 
the list of presentation works for the present year; 
but it is intimated that they will not - obtainable 
after the 31st of March. We see no reason for this 
restriction as to time, since the works are so excel- 
lent, that they must always be equally worthy of 
the subscribers’ attention ; and it is op to the 
essential spirit of an Art-Union to sanction the idea, 
that any work of Art becomes depreciated by a 
more extended repetition of only meritorious 
copies of it. At the head of the new group stands 
a third exquisite bust, entitled ‘Lesbia,’ after the 
same accomplished sculptor, and executed in sta- 
tuary-porcelain, with his accustomed delicacy and 
truthfulness of translation, by Alderman Copeland. 
Five vases and tazzas of exceeding beauty, by Kerr 
and Binns, Copeland, and Battam, complete the 
series of works presented to subscribers of a single 
guinea. Subscribers of two guineas may select their 
presentations from no less than thirteen works, of 
which ten are new, and three are repeated from last 
year. This group includes the Lesbia bust, on an 
appropriate pedestal, and a fine statuette, by Bates, 
after the celebrated Dying Gladiator of the antique. 
Other snitable works await the option of subscribers 
of three and of five guineas, including a vase and a 
tazza in electro-silver gilt, by Elkington. In addi- 
tion to these works in ceramic art and in metal, 
there are various photographs of the Crystal Palace 
of remarkable excellence, with two sets of stereo- 
graphs also of the Palace, and two large chromo- 
lithographs, by Hanhart, after original drawings by 
Stanfield and David Roberts, all of them open to 
selection by subscribers of one guinea. 

Their success of last year has inspired the council 
with such decided confidence in the soundness of 
the principles upon which their Art-Union is based, 
that in unhesitating reliance upon a very greatly 
enlarged measure of public support, they have 
already given commissions for various works, to be 
included amongst the prizes for the next distribution, 
to the amount of upwards of two thousand pounds. 
This commission includes pictures, sculpture, carv- 
ings, works in metal, porcelain, terra-cotta aud 
glass, and other productions of Art- manufacture—all 
of a good class, and all suitable for the purposes 
assigned to them. 

What has already been said renders altogether 
superfluous any recommendations to our readers, to 
enrol themselves as members of this Art-Union, 
and, by so doing, to join the ranks of volunteer 
patrons of Art, and artists, and Art-manufacturers. 
It would, however, be to fall short of doing an act 
of simple justice, were we to conclude our present 
notice of the Crystal Palace Art-Union, without a 
distinct and decided recognition of the valuable 
services of the secretary and general Art-super- 
intendent, Mr. Thomas Battam, Jun., F.S.A., to 
whose intelligence, experience, and zeal, the insti- 
tution still continues to be so deeply indebted. The 
council evidently understand and appreciate the 
worth of such an executive officer as Mr. Battam, 
and we feel assured that in them he will ever find 
that judicious and strenuous support, without which 
his utmost efforts could attain only to a comparative 


success, 
——_e-— —_ 


CORAL. 





As this, in every way, interesting natural pro- 
duction is steadily Ceosmiag more and more 
fashionable, for purposes of personal decoration 
—and, as the resources of Art are brought to 
bear upon it, as a process of gem sculpture, and in 
the mounting of the finished work—1t is thought 
that it cannot but prove interesting to our 
readers to give some account of it. The use 
of coral appears to be of considerable ome: 
Caylus has published an antique head of Me- 
dusa sculptured in coral, of which the eyes are 
com d. of a white substance resembling 
shells, incrusted or let in (Conversatioas Lexi- 
con). Pliny states, that the inhabitants of the 
maritime parts of Italy used to make orna- 
ments of coral, with which to decorate their 
armour and household furniture. With ail the 
superstition of his age, he attributes many won- 
derful qualities to the coral ; and hence it was 





worn by the Romans as an amulet. ‘There is 
a legend, evidently of very ancient date, to the 
effect, that when Perseus cut off the head of 
Medusa, he concealed it under some plants of 
coral, which instantly became petrified, and 
tinged with the blood, and hence from green it 
turned, and has continued to grow, red. 

Coral is a calcareous substance, formed by a 
species of polype. Modern naturalists group 
an extensive class of animals under the Aného- 
zoa—a name derived from two Greek words, 
one signifying a flower, and the other an animal : 
the term expressing the apparently compound, 
or rather uncertain, character, which belongs 
to all these remarkable organizations—which 
have the external characteristics of a plant, 
and many of the functions of an animal. In 
addition to the varieties of polypes which do 
not form coral masses, and with which we do 
not at present ow pom to deal, we may name 
some species allied to the polype to which we 
owe the coral of commerce. 

The sea-pens (Pennotulide) have the polype 
mass free, of a fleshy substance, and in form of 
a pen. These are found around our own shores, 
and are frequently phosphorescent. The Vir- 
gularia has the polype mass elongated like a 
rod. In the Gorgonie the polype mass is 
attached by a root, and is formed like a shrub, 
consisting of a horny, flexible axis, covered 
with a crust like the bark of a tree. In some 
of these, this axis is quite black, and it has 
therefore been called 4/ack coral. These corals 
were formerly much valued, for their supposed 
magical and medicinal virtues, but are now 
only used for making riding-whips and whisks. 
Some of them are much branched, and very 
handsome ; when found in this state, they are 
called Venus’s fans. The organ corals (7wdi- 
porida) have at first a tough skin, which be- 
comes at length so hardened, by the deposition 
of calcareous matter within its substance, as to 
become a real coral. The animals live in 
roups, side by side, and the shelly tubes 
Souad by them give the appearance of the 
pipes of an organ. ‘These tubes are of a vivid 
red, and the animals being bright green, the 
mass forms a beautiful object when alive.— 
(Baird.) The calcareous corals—-the corals of 
commerce (Corallide)—deposit a larger quan- 
tity of calcareous along with the horny matter, 
which forms the branching structure, than the 
other polypes. The minute animals to which 
these remarkable formations are due, construct 
in concert immense ramified habitations, con- 
sisting of an assemblage of small cells, each 
the abode of an animal. The coral has no 
roots; but the first operation of the micro- 
scopic builders is to form a foot, which is 
spread over every part of the surface to which 
it is attached; from this base the deposition 
goes on upwards, and, having formed, as it were, 
the trunk, branches are produced laterally, until 
at length a tree-like form is produced, every 
branch being studded over with cells, each one 
being the abode of an animal, the structure 
presenting a striking analogy to the leaves on 
atree. Physiologists have noted some other 
and remarkable analogies between those animals 
and the vegetable organisms. The coral must 
not be confounded with corallines, which are a 
family of marine plants, common on our own 
shores. 

The finest coral is found in the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is fished for on the coast of Barbary, 
in the Bay of Naples; and fine varieties, as 
regards colour, are found round Sardinia. A 
large trade in coral is carried on at Marseilles ; 
but the finest kind of work is executed in the 
Neapolitan States. The coral is sometimes 
dredged for; but by this process it is often 
much broken, since, although the coral is 
attached to the rocks as a tree to the soil, its 
branches shoot downwards. To the divers this 
is an advantage, as it enables them readily to 
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detach the coral from the rocks. 
of fishing, eight men, who are excellent divers, 
equip a felucca, or small boat, commonly called 
a “coralline.” They carry with them a large 
wooden cross, with strong, equal, and stout 
arms, each bearing a stron "lepest. They 
attach a good rope to the middle of the cross, 


and let it down horizontally into the sea, having | 


loaded its centre with a weight sufficient to 
sink it. The diver follows the cross, pushes 
one arm of it after another into the hollows of 
the rocks, so as to entangle the coral in the 
nets; then his comrades in the boat pull up 
the cross and its accompaniments. 

Coral varies in colour, the commoncr kinds 
being red; the delicate flesh-colour variety, 


which is very rare, fetching very high prices. | 
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For this kind | to have originated with some of the artificial 


gem-manufacturers of France; and it was so 
perfect in every respect, as to have deceived 
for some time the most experienced dealers. 
The fraud was, however, at length exposed by 
Mr. Phillips, and these spurious productions 
have been Neuiabed from the market. — 

Had the character of this publication per- 


mitted it, we should have delighted to dwell | 


‘on the extraordinary workings of the coral 


We have seen an invoice for this choice coral, | 


in which the manufacturer was — 75 
iastres, or £15 11s. 7d. sterling, for the Neapo- 
fitan ounce; as the Neapolitan ounce is one- 
third less than the English ounce, we have 
£20 15s. 5d. as the price for that quantity: the 
value of gold being, at the present time, less 


animals in the Pacific Ocean, so beautifully 
described by Mr. Darwin in his work “On 
Coral Reefs.” “Every one,” he says, “is 
struck with astonishment when he first beholds 
one of those vast rings of coral rock, often 
many leagues in dianieter, here and there sur- 
mounted by a low verdant island, with dazzling 
white shores, bathed on the outside by the 
foaming breakers of the ocean, and on the in- 


| side surrounding’ a calm expanse of water, 


than £4 per ounce. There are also some corals | 
| when he knows that the solid reef increases 
only by the outer edge, which, day and night, 


of a yellow colour, and some quite white. 

In connexion with the Art-history of coral, it 
may be stated, that it was much employed for 
carving small figures of saints for the shrines, 
and was, indeed, for some centuries intimately 
connected with the beautiful shrine-work of 
Italy. Mr. Phillips, of Cockspur Street, has a 
fine example of this early work, in a crucifixion ; 
and another, the figure of a St. Sebastian. 
The great centre of this Art-manufacture ap- 
pears to have been Trépani, where it is con- 
tinued to the present day. The coral manufac- 
ture appears to have been greatly encouraged 


by Murat during his sovereignty. He esta- | 


blished a royal coral manufactory, which, how- 
ever, declined after the death of the chivalrous 
marshal of France. 

All kinds of coral being of considerable 
value, the skill of the neo Bad is shown in 
the manner which he appropriates every por- 
tion to some useful end. The larger pieces 
are cut en cameo, and mounted for brooches, 
pins, &c. The other parts are cut into leaves 
or beads, so as to be used in combination to 
form bunches of grapes, or other graceful orna- 
ments for brooches. Large beads are strung 
for bracelets, while the smaller ones are sent, in 
very large quantities, to India and the Colonies : 
the fragments too small for any other purpose 
are pierced and strung into necklaces, under 
the name of seed coral. Thus every portion, 
from the base to the terminal point of a branch, 
is appropriated by the skilled workman. In 
the remarkable collection of corals, which we 
had the privilege of inspecting, by the kindness 
of Mr Phillips there are many very remark. 
able mace of large corals, and of extra- 
ordinary displays of skill in workmanship. 
One piece of coral has been carved into a chain 
sufficiently large for a bracelet; and the inge- 
nuity which has been displayed, in many other 
examples, in adapting the design to the pecu- 
liarities of the material, is execedingly remark- 
able. ‘ 

We should not be doing justice did we not 
state, that the revival of Art-workmanship 
in coral, both in this country and in Ital , 1s 
entirely due to the enterprise of Mr. Phil ips 
whose collection is unique, and well deserving 
the inspection of the curious. He has some of 
the finest examples of gem-carving in coral, and 
of ingenious combination, which were, perhaps 
ever produced. And, independent of the art 


value, regarded merely as a one of natural | 


history, there is not again to bs seen such a 
collection of the commercial coral. 


A few years since, much spurious coral, | Outshoorn, of Amsterdam : 


This material appears | 


or, rather, artificial resemblances to the real 
coral, and pretending to be genuine, were intro- 
duced to this country, 





which, from reflection, is of a bright, but pale, 
green colour. The naturalist will feel this 
astonishment more deeply, after having exa- 
mined the soft and almost gelatinous bodies of 
these apparently insignificant creatures; and 


is lashed by the breakers of an ocean never at 
rest.” ~ Those “ insignificant workers” are 


| amongst the most ancient forms of organization 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| 


with which we are acquainted. In the oldest 
of rocks their wonderful works are found, and 
mountains of limestone, in our own islands, 
have been formed by the coral polype, by the 
same process by which they are now forming 
the “lagoon islands,” and the “atolls” of the 
Pacific Seas. 

Those creatures which helped to build our 
world, as it exists to us, are busy, too, in 
forming, for the hand of man to display his 
skill upon, those branched, calcareous shrub- 
like creations, which, from decorating the 
depths of the European sea, are advanced to 
decorate the daughters of our sea-girt land. 

Rosert Hunt. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Parts.—A magnificent knight’s helmet has been 
presented to the Academie, formed out of alumi- 
nium ; it is of artistic elegance, light and solid.— 
Several pictures have been commissioned by the 
Government for the historic gallery of Versailles : 
panes of Marshal Niel, 8. Jean d’Angely, have 

een confided to M. Lariviere; Horace Vernet is to 
execute that of the Marshal Duke of Magenta.— 
The entrance hall of the Institute has been deco- 
rated with busts of illustrious men.—A painting by 
Bellini, from the Northwick Collection, has found 
its way into the Louvre, 

Viznna.—The monument erected in memory of 
Mozart in this city was inaugurated, in the month 
of December last, in the presence of a large number 
of the authorities and people: the ceremony was 

receded by a short choral performance, and fol- 
owed by another musical display. The monu- 
ment, which is the work of Hans Gassier, consists 
of a statue of the great composer; around this are 
grouped various symbolical accessories. Four can- 
delabra ornament the memorial, and the names of 
Mozart's principal compositions are inscribed on 
foliage which the accessorial Muse holds in her 
left hand. 

AmMsTERDAM.—Our contemporary, the Builder— 
whose illustrations, by the way, have wonderfully 
improved of late, and are now excellently engraved 
—has published in a recent number a beautiful 
print of the Crystal Palace at present being erected 
in Amsterdam, and to which we alluded last month. 
The architectural design of the edifice is very fine ; 
it has a lofty elliptical dome surmounting the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, and the whole 
external character is highly ornamental, yet not 
overdone. The picture conveys the impression of a 
noble palatial residence. The architect is Mr. C. 
t the building is rapidly 
‘opeuating towards completion. ely 

&x100.—It is intended to erect a life-size marble 
statue of Von Humboldt in the quadrangle of the 
School of Mines in the city of Mexico, 





CARACTACUS. 


FROM THE STATUE BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A, 





Our surprise has often been elicited, when examin- 
ing a gallery of modern sculpture, by the considera- 
tion that fable engages far more of the artist’s mind 
than fact,—that tictiun and legend are accounted, 
generally, more worthy of illustration than the 
records of actual history. But why should it be 
so? Surely the pages of the historian are as full of 
artistic material as those of the imaginative writer, 
whether in prose or poetry : the paiuter who essays 
the highest department of Art usually consults the 
former; the sculptor ordinarily appeals to the 
latter, but only, as it may be presumed, because he 
would follow the example of the Greeks, the great 
masters of his art, and his models for imitation. 
Every form of beauty, every passion of the human 
heart, has its type in some of the characters to be 
found in historic narrative; and that which we 
know or believe to be true ought, if it does not, to 
be more attractive, interesting, and instructive than 
the brightest fancies flowing out of the merely ideal 
mind: moreover, even in the representation of the 
former, there is always, in a greater or less degree, 
“ample room and verge enough” for the full scope 
of imagination. 

We see this in Mr. Foley’s fine statue of ‘ Carac- 
tacus,’ a personage whose life is so imperfectly 
sketched out in the annals of history that it is only 
known by fragments: it is, in a measure, almost 
as ideal as are the stories of the gods whom the 
Greeks and Romans reverenced; and yet we have 
handed down to us so much of fact as to know he 
was a reality. Moreover, from what we read of his 
acts, and from what we may assume to have been 
his personal appearance, the ancient Briton is as 
worthy of the sculptor’s chisel as a Mars, an Apollo, 
or a Mercury, or any other of the bright con- 
stellations that shine in the mythological firma- 
ment. So Mr. Foley mnst have thought—and few 
will be disinclined to agree with him—when he 
pondered over the career of the noble, but half- 
barbaric, aboriginal whose valour in battle was the 
terror, and whose magnanimity in defeat was the 
astonishment, of the Roman people. 

Tacitus, from whose writings all we know of 
Caractacus is derived, says that after the defeat of 
the Trinobantes, the people of Essex, over whom he 
reigned, Caractacus carried the war against the 
Romans into the country of the Ordovices, the in- 
habitants of North Wales and Shropshire. His army 
was reinforced from other quarters by such as feared 
the Roman yoke, and who were now determined to 
make a decisive stand against the common enemy. 
Caractacus was a leader whose intrepidity, skill, and 
daring, had, notwithstanding defeat, raised his name 
high among the Britons, and had inspired the Ro- 
man legions with respect. He posted his forces 
upon a steep ascent, aud fortified the approaches by 
strong ramparts of loose stones. A river which 
afforded no sure footing to those who attempted to 
ford it, ran in front of his position, and his best 
troops were stationed in advance. He animated them 
by his exhortations, declaring that ‘on this day and 
this contest it depended whether they should recover 
their freedom, or have to bow under an eternal 
yoke.” But the native courage of the old Britons, 
half-clad, and imperfectly armed, was unavailing 
against the weapons and discipline of the Romans: 
they were defeated, aud Caractacus, with his wife and 
daughters, was sent, a fettered prisoner, to Rome. 

The statue represents Caractacus in the act of 
addressing his troops, as described by the Roman 
historian. His left arm is uplifted, implying ener- 
getic exhortation ; the right hand grasps the point 
of his battle-axe, which may be supposed to rest on 
a fragment of rock, against which the round shield 
of the ancient British warrior is placed. The figure 
is that of an athletic man in the prime of life, with 
the muscles of the body all promiuently developed by 
constant and vigorous exercise: the sculptor’s know- 
ledge of anatomy is here most favourably manifested. 
The attitude is firm and commanding, and the whole 
bearing of the heroic prince that of one who is de- 
termined to merit success, if he cannot achieve it. 

This spirited figure was a commission from the 
Corporation of London; it is to decorate the Egyp- 
tian Hall in the Mansion House. 
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THE COMPANION-GUIDE 


(BY RAILWAY) 
IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL, 








ONMOUTHSHIRE is bounded 
{ on the north by the counties 
® of Brecknock and Hereford ; on 
‘ the east by Gloncestershire (the 
Wye dividing the shires); on 
the south by the Bristol Channel 
(which is thus understood to 
advance as far as the junction of 
the Wye and Severn); and on 
the west by the counties of Gla 
morgan and Brecknock, the river 
Rhymney, or Rumney, separating it from Gla- 
morganshire. The Normans, after its subjnga- 
tion, had no fewer than twenty-five castles in this 
shire, the sites of which may still be traced— 
“a regular chain of fortifications.” Monmouthshire was 
anciently a part of Wales. It was included among the 
counties of England in the reign of Henry VIIT.* 
The tourist, whose object is pleasure, will leave the train 
at Chepstow. There is a vast amount of enjoyment in store 





Wy, 


GATE IN CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 


for him, be his taste what it may. 
“ Sylvan Wye,” which holds high rank among British rivers, 
for pictorial beauty, rare antiquities, and monastic remains.t 
Close at hand is the ruined castle, in which the regicide, 





* The whole of this district was formerly called Gwentland ; and 
“such was, probably, its designation till the formation of the English 
county of Monmouth, by statute, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
According to Mr. Octavius Morgan, “no satisfactory etymology of 
this name of Gwent has yet been given.” 

+ The Wye (or Gwy, signifying the river) is one of the five streams 
that have their source in “lofty Plinlimmon.” It rises on the south 
side of the mountain, within a quarter of a mile of the spring-head of 
the Severn, taking a course generally to the south-east, between the 
counties of Brecknock and Radnor. Entering Herefordshire it winds 
by, and partly through, the capital of that county ; and then, turning 
southward, forms the boundary between the counties of Gloucester 
and Monmouth, joining the Severn a short distance below Chepstow, 
At its source, the scenery is wild and bare, but after descending to 
Builth, it becomes extremely beautiful. It enters Herefordshire at 
Hay, and receives the waters of the Dulas; thence to Hereford, it 
winds through a continuation of beautiful scenes, and passes by many 
pleasant villages and country-seats. A few miles below Hereford it 
receives the Lug, one of the principal rivers of the county. Passing 
Holme-Lacey and Harewood Forest, it reaches Ross—a town made 
famous by “ the Man,” who dwelt there. From Ross the river has a 
general inclination, first to the south, and then to the south-west, 
passing under the beautiful ruins of Goodrich Castle. At Monmouth 
it is joined by the Monnow, and, a mile lower down, by the Trothy. 
At Brook's Weir the river is met by the tide, and this is the point 
where the maritime and internal navigation are connected. Flowing 


He is at the mouth of | 


Henry Marten, was confined : not a close prisoner, who, according to the poct Southey, lingered 
out life “‘ secluded from mankind,”— who 


“ Never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 
Save when through yon high bars he pour'd a sad 
And broken splendour,”"— 


but lodged so comfortably and auspiciously, that the “wanderer of the Wye” 
envy him his fate. 

We see this “ prison” as we approach THE RalLwAy-RRipGE, over which we pass to enter 
Monmouthshire ; it is the old castle of the border lords—lords of the Marches—ever at feud 
with the brave, restless, and indomitable enemies they had dispossessed. It was built, probably, 
by that kinsman of the Conqueror, Fitz-Osborne, “who cherished an enormous cause by his 


may almost 
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THE WYE RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


boldness ;” but was erected on the site of a very early fortalice, called by the Britons Castell 
Gwent, by the Saxons Cheapstowe, and by the Normans Estrighoel, or Striguil.* Amply 
interesting, and very instructive, employment for a summer’s day may this ruin furnish, 
with its arched passages, its baron’s hall, its dilapidated chapel, its strong bastions, its solid 
ramparts, and especially its Keep— 


* For thirty years, secluded from mankind, 
Here Marten lingered.” 


We have engraved here but one of its broken towers, and a singular door of oak, very massive 
in character, studded with iron bolts, and obviously of immense strength. If not coeval with the 





THE WYE BRIDGE, AT CHEPSTOW. 


foundation of the structure, it was certainly here when the soldiers of the Commonwealth took 
the place by storm, and gave “a good account” of its brave defenders. There are other anti- 
quities at Chepstow: the church will largely repay a visit, as “a curious remnant of Norman 
architecture.” 





to the ruins of whose famous Abbey it yields additional beanty, the river 
grounds of Piercefield to Chepstow, and, two miles and a-half 
The length of the Wye is about one hundred and 


past the village of Tintern, 
flows under Wyndcliff, and through the 
below the town, falls into the estuary of the Severn. 


hirty miles. 
“ Our readers are familiar with the history of this castle and the district ; we gave it in detail in the 


for December, 1859. We do not, therefore, repeat it here, although travellers by railway will desire 
owt ty fe nesnrne on the subject than is found in this page. The chapter on ‘* Chepstow” concluded the 
Book of the Lower Wye. That book describes and pictures the beautiful river from Ross to its confluence 


with the Severn. . 
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We have crossed the railway-bridze, and looked down upon 
a small and unassuming Iron Foundry, at which the huge 
masts of the Great Eastern were made. But that is not the 
neipor over THE Wye; which is pretty and picturesque, and 
supplied a proper theme for the artist's pencil. There may be 
always seen one or more of the coracles, the singular boats which 
continually attract the eye in all parts of this beautiful river.* 
The tourist, being at Chepstow, will naturally visit some of 
the scenes that have made the Wye famous : if his tour is to 
be a long one, he will have proceeded from Gloucester to 
Ross, or, it may be, Hereford, continuing, by the Great 
Western Railway, in order to voyage downward, or to take 
the coach roads that nearly all the way run by the river's 
banks. By water or by land the journey is full of exceeding 
delights, each having its peculiar attractions. ‘The Wye has 
been well described by Wordsworth as— 

“ Sylvan Wye—a wanderer through the woods.” 


It is never a broad, though generally a rapid stream, usually 
wooded to the water's edge, huge cliffs towering above it on 
either side: these cliffs being almost invariably covered with 
shrubs and creeping plants, except where the fiercer winds 
beat upon them, leaving them bare in parts—thus giving 
them their peculiar character. Continually along its borders 
are grand or beautiful ruins: foremost among them all is 
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TOWER IN CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 


“ Faire Tintern,” but five miles from Chepstow ; while between 
the grand old abbey and the town is far and wide-renowned 
Wyndeliff.” As we have intimated, however, on this 
subject we refer the reader to “the Book” we have written 
concerning the beauties of the Wye. 
Almost immediately on leaving ( hepstow station, we notice 
right and left, remains of the old walls that enclosed and 
~defended the town, and very soon we obtain a view of the 
junction of the Wye and Severn: they meet in a broad 
haven, with three huge sandbanks, Matherue Oaze, Dun Sand 
and Northwick Oaze, with some “awkward” rocks—the 
Charston Rocks—immediately in front. The channel io. 


® We have elsewher: 
é We ben scribe this 
vay th ~ 3 : : — os unchanged since the days of the Re me. 
ane moe ~~ Agnes = - i is cal ed also a thorac le, a truckle, and 
neo eal, ws + ae we stern coast of Ireland a corragh or 
general use of thes light : derived from one root, and proving the 
nor Geatenns et ; . ° Ss among the early Britannic tribes. 
af Loney = nae a juity, and are mentioned by the “ father 
us, as used by the ancient Babylonians He 
ind, and covered with skins, and the accuracy of 


ment is confirmed by © sc t 
he magg y the sculptures now in our British 


had oceasion to picture and de 


describes them as 1 
his state 


¥, Quoting the ok re San 
Britons sailed in boats mad: : b- me k historian Timeus, says the 
islands six days’ distant from , - les, and covered with skins, to 
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ted r starting places; and Solinus 

da ut ‘ 

Britain and Ireland by these b ~ Com in hi ee 

pie we forthe Mpocedh ats. Cesar, in his works, tells us he 

. ich vessels in ernas , . j 

that be obtained bie wen ramets fn ens @ +4" rivers; and 
g {th ise tie in Britain. 


mentions that in his 





ever, is wide and deep, and vessels of heavy burthen may voyage safely at high water. The neigh- 
bouring shores are low, although in part wooded, with occasional steeps. The junction 
is by no means picturesque; it would seem as if the river had wearied of perpetual beauty, or 
was unwilling to grace its gigantic sister in whose embraces it was to be lost. The artist has 
pictared a distant view of the scene; his sketch is taken from the charming grounds of St. Pierre, 
the seat of a family who have dwelt there for seven centuries. 

Before we reach this beautiful park, however, we pass the ancient and venerable remaius of 
Matherne. It was long the episcopal residence of the Bishops of Llandaff,—was once, as 
described by Leland, “a preaty pile in Base Venteland,”—and ia now a farm-house, with many 





= 


JUNCTION OF WYE 


AND SEVERN, FROM THE PARK OF ST. PIERRE, 


unmistakeable evidences of early magnificence. The last prelate who resided there, died in 
1706. It is distant about a mile from the railway, but a glimpse may be obtained of the 
trees that surround it. Matherne is supposed to derive its name from “ Merthyr Tewdric,”— 
Theodoric the Martyr,—and the story goes that, a.p. 560, having resigned his kingdom of 
Glamorganshire to his son, he “led au eremetical life among the rocks of Dindyrn.” He 
was, however, reluctantly dragged from his hermitage to command an army against the in- 
vading Saxons, in the belief that having always conquered his enemies, he was destined to do 
so again; and he did: but being mortally wounded in the battle, he directed his son to erect a 
church on the spot where he should die. This was the spot; and Bishop Godwin, in his 





MATHERNE CHURCH, 


account of the see of Llandaff, asserts that he found, in a stone coffin, the bones of the hermit 
ae Right or wrong, the prelate commemorated the circumstance in a fitting epitaph which 
Kitehe ne oe The See, one of the poorest of Great Britain, was impoverished by one Anthony 
arse its shame and reproach ”—wi.o having taken the oath of supremacy to Heury VIIL., 

¢ Bi the only bishop who did so, continued at Matherne unto the fifth year of the reign 
: ‘lizabeth, and then died, “ first having so impoverished the Bishopricke by unreasonable 
cemises of whatsoever was demiseable, as there was no great cause he should be so loth to leave 
it.” The artist has pictured the Cuuarcu, and aleo the Ruins, now a farmhouse. 
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Moinsconrt, another ancient house in this vicinity, was 
also a residence of the prelates of Llandaff. And here resided 
Bishop Godwin, “a passing great lover of venerable anti- 
quitie and of all good literature,” to whom Camden— 

** Camden, ‘ the nourice of antiquitie* 
And lantern unto late succeeding ages "— 
was indebted for much assistance, which the learned anti- 
quary acknowledges gratefully. 

The railway skirts the park of St. Pierre, and above the 
trees may be seen the chimneys of the old house. The 
family, however, as we have intimated, are many centuries 
older than their mansion—‘“ descendants of Cadivor the 
Great.” It is pleasant to offer involuntary homage to those 
who have kept their name and land when thousands of illus- 
trious men have “left no sign,” except in the pages of 
history, or are indistinctly traced in the dim “twilight of 
tradition.” 

A mile or so onwards and we arrive at “the New Passage,” 
fur so a very old passage is called. It is about three and 
a-half miles acroes the Severn at low water, and has “ from 
time immemorial” belonged to the family of St. Pierre, and 
is theirs still: There is a rock, ‘“‘The Black Rock,” joining 
the shore, concerning which a well-authenticated story is 
told. King Charles I. being pursued by his enemies, was 
ferried across hence into Gloucestershire. The republican 

party arriving soon afterwards, compelled the boatmen, who 
had returned, to do a like duty for them. ‘They were 
Royalists, however, and left them on a reef, pretending it to 





CAERWENT, 


be maia land, but which they knew would be covered at high 
water ; and as the tide, that had just turned, came in very 
rapidly, the whole of the party were drowned. Cromwell, 
informed of the event, abolished the ferry, aud it was not re- 
newed until 1718, and then only after a suit at law between 
the family of St. Pierre and the guardians of the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

The station next reached is Portskewet,—Portsewit, in 
old histories,—* now a village a mile from the shore, but for- 
merly washed by the sea, and probably the port to Caerwent,” 
the Roman city we are approaching. It is stated by the 
Welsh historian, Caradoc, that Harold, after conquering part 
of Wales from Prince Gryffyth, built here a magnificent house, 
“in which he splendidly entertained the king,” a house, 
however, that was, not long afterwards, destroyed by the 
Welsh.* No trace of it appears to have been discovered by 
early English writers. 

There is at Portskewet a Roman encampment, called Sud- 
brook, or Southbrook, upon the verge of a cliff, abruptly 
rising from “the Severn Sea.” It is surmised to have been 
formed as a defence to those vessels lying in the pool beneath, 
by which @ communication was kept up with their naval 
stations on the opposite shore, near King Road. The sin- 
gular remains of an old church or chapel are still standing on 
the very brink of the cliff. “It could not have been 80 








@ * “ Harold's house at Portskewet was destroyed by Caradoc-ap- 
sriffith-ap-Rhydderch, in or about the year 1056.”"—OcrTavius 





Morgan, Caradoc, in his history, translated by Powel, informs us 





placed at the time of its erection, for it is evident the ter part of the camp and of 
the churchyard have been washed away, since the edna the’ church stand aubaihen te 
edge of the sandstone cliff, which is here of so very soft a nature, that if the sea makes any 
farther encroachments, a portion of the chancel wall must of necessity fall.” * 

A somewhat better fate than that of Portskewet has attended the Castle of Catprcor, the 
ruins of which may be discerned from the railway, amid trees, on the right. Caldecot, or 
Calecoyd Castle, “a corruption probably of Cil-y-coed, or the skirt of the wood,” exhibits some 
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interesting remains, the gateway being, as usual, the most perfect. Caldecot is called by 
Camden “a shell belonging to the constables of England,” the De Bohuns; but “ that the 
castle and the constableship were for many generations vested in the same person was quite 
accidental, and had nothing to do with the tenure.” In 1613, the jury, at a Court of Survey, 
represented the castle as then in ruins, and that it had been so before the memory of any of them. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, to whose valuable work on the early architecture and remains of this fertile 
district we shall have frequent occasion to refer, considers “there is no feature of decidedly 





CALDECOT CASTLE. 


r} ¥ » 
Norman character in the building, and refers its date to the latter part of the 12th century."t 
“It seems to have been constructed and repaired at different intervals, but on the whole bears 
that Harold, after conquering part of South Wales from Prince Gryffyth, built a magnificent house at the 
place, which he calls Portascyth, in Monmouthshire; “and stowing it with great quantity of provision, 
splendidly entertained the king, who honoured him with a visit. This was by no means pleasing to Tostig, 
to see his younger brother in greater esteem and favour with the king than himself, and having concealed 
his displeasure for a time, could not forbear at length but discover his grievance; for one day at Windsor, 
while Harold reached the cup to King Edward, Tostig, ready to burst with envy that his brother was so 
much respected beyond himself, could not refrain to run fariously upon him, and pulling him by the hair, 
dragged him to the ground ; for which unmannerly action the king forbad him the court. But he, with con- 
tinued rancour and malice, rides to Hereford, where Harold had many servants preparing an entertainment 
for the king, and setting upon them with his followers, lopped off the hands and legs of some, the arms and 
heads of others, and threw them into the butts of wine and other liquors which were put in for the king's 
drinking ; and at his departure charged the servants to acquaint him—* That of other fresh meats he might 
carry with him what he pleased, but for sauce he should find plenty ready provided for him.’ For which 
te. tarous offevee the king pronounced » sentence of perhei eniertalnment at Portascyth, for coming 
y ‘ and the king's en " 
Se es deen ot pm ee on Harold, he killed all the workmen and labourers, 


thither shortly after Tostig’s departure, to be rev: 
with all the phen Al he aaa find, and utterly defacing the building, carried away all the costly materials 


and expense, had been brought thither to beautify and adorn the structure.” 

St oaks boson ume work written by Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., and Thomas Wakeman, 
Esq., for the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Society ; and also transfer to our columns an 
engraving of this venerable — from a drawing by John Lee, Esq., the excellent Secretary to the Society. 
P y will exist no more, 

wus yy ee and History of Caldecot Castle.” By Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S., F.8.A., and Thomas Wakeman, Esq. With Illustrative Etchings by John Edward Lee, Esq. 
Printed for the Caerleon Antiquarian Association, by Henry Mullock, Newport. 
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a Norman character,” 80 writes Archdeacon Coxe. It was 
early in the possession of the great family of Bohun, Earls 
of Hereford, but very often changed its lords, according to 
the will of the ruling sovereign. An important post it was, 
almost in the centre of a district ever active, for the “ Welsh 
enemy” of the Norman seigneurs seldom slumbered, and 
kept ‘their foes continually awake. It is now a graceful and 
pictaresque ruin, discoursing eloquently of the past, but with 
less power than its far older neighbour—“ remote Caerwent. 
The Roman city of Caerwent is distant about three miles 
from the railroad: it was the “ Venta Siluram ” of the con- 
querors of Britain and of “ the world,” and in the days of its 
glory must have been a place of vast importance. _Early 
writers, however, afford but little information concerning it. 
It is supposed to occupy “ the exact site” of the chief city 
of the Silures; but Archdeacon Coxe states that he sought 
in vain for any trace of British oceupation. Caerwent is 
situated on a gentle rise in the middle of a broad valley, 
bounded on the north and south by ranges of low hills. 
The walls enclose an area of about 40 acres, in the form of a 
parallelogram, in round numbers about 500 yards long by 
400 wide; the great Roman highway, the “ Via Julia,” 
now the turnpike-road from Chepstow to Newport, passing 
through it from east to west, and dividing it into equal parts. 
‘fu-day, as when Leland wrote, “ there yet appeare pavements 
of old streates, and yn digging they finde foundations of great 
brykes.” ‘These relics of a remote age are growing scarce ; 
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but occasionally even now fragments of stone, coins, and 
other “Roman remains” are delved by the peasantry from 
the soil that covers “the city,” in the orchards and meadows 
that flourish on the site. The “ great city” is a poor 
village, with a chearch built of stones that were hewn by 
Roman hands, and a population barely enough for seed- 
time and harvest where the “Jegions throng’d.” That it 





Was sam time a fare and larg eyte”’ there can be no doubt: | 
now, and for generations back, might be applied to it the | 


lines of the poet Spenser 


‘ the ‘ ' 
I was that ¢ ¥, which the garland wor: 


Of Britain's pride, delivered unto me 
? 
iy Roman victors, which it won of y 
' mt a *} , , ‘ 
I ¥en nought at all but ruins now I be, 
Ar ein mine Own ashes, as you see.”"* 


lhe station next reached is MAGor. a sinall town where there 
are some interesting ruins, of which the artist made a sketch 
We are now in a district full of such ruins 
| inva 
them 
be 


Penhow, Pen-coed, 
r, Dinham, and Striguil, are the naines of but some of 

hev s . ' 
te | ey are rich in the pis turesque, and the pencil might 
t employed in describing each of them. We have 


® Many writers have ¢ 


‘ ‘ ¢ treated this subject—ancient Caerwent - bot 
© tay ¥Y agreed. that : . 
Chetiic. Memes co that, according to the most intelligent of 
; , an, Whose “ Descriptive Sketches in South W 
rere | shed Naa teem 0-1 South ales 
some fata . ’ mip a&imst imagine there must be 
fa V err in speaking of v te 
went.” im dane : oanes a Phy . the ruinous old walls f Caer 
; } n 


‘vations within the Walls of 
Soctety of Antiquaries by Octa 
ice Preside ts, whi 
rwent r Caergwe 


Caerwent was munieated te v 

a tee grean. Esq. M.P., one fits \ ' blist 

* the hientity i ‘ “meagan 
" t. with Venta Silur im, one 

br A mentioned in the 14th Iter of Anto- 

he name Venta it is very probably only the 


of the stations of the Via J 
nine. With regard to 8 





| the dise 


selected PeN-coED as that on which the eye may rest for a moment as the train flits by, between 
Magor and Newport. Each, too, has its history of “ battles, sieges, fortunes,” from the days 
of the Normans, who chiefly built them to “curb the natives, a bold and spirited race,” and 
to secure the lands they had taken from a people who never admitted they were conquered. 

Pen-coed—“ the head of the wood””—stands at the extremity of a hilly and wooded district, on 
an eminence from which charming. views are obtained. It appears to be “ the most ancient 
of these agrarian fortresses, and was probably constructed soon after the Conquest.” The 
principal remains are a gateway with circular arches, flanked by two narrow pentagon turrets, 
a round embattled tower, and parts of the ancient wall. 

We are travelling by railroad at the rate of forty miles an hour, perhaps, and these “strong 
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houses,” that have stood sieges for months, would fall in a day before the assaults of modern 
artillery: let us fancy how the old lords of the Pale, or ancient dwellers by “Severn side,” 
would marvel at the sight of these modern innovations upon ancient usages. It is stated that, 
within a century, a gentleman of this vicinity, being examined by the House of Commons 
concerning a turnpike bill, was asked—‘ What roads are there in Monmouthshire?” answered, 
“None.” “How then do you travel?” ‘In ditches.” Records also are preserved of a 
journey hence to London, which occupied eight days, at large cost, with perpetual dread of high- 
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waymen. Tet us be thankful for the marvellous changes wrought in our day, and not discourage 
a belief that still greater wonders even than these will astonish and benefit another generation. 

We have yet a station, at which the slower trains only stop, that of Llanwern, when we 
arrive in sight of the church that stands proudly on a hill, and the masts of tall ships that 
indicate the quays at Newrort on tue Usk. — 





aa sntned form of the British Gwent—the ancient name of the district.” ‘ All we certainly know of the 
piace, adds Mr. Morgan, “ is that it was a Roman station; and the remains of the walls still visible, ant 
athe see ay mane been made, from time to time, within the walls, and in the neighbourhood, esi 
pesmen yon . = “1 t that it was a town of considerable importance, and, during the Roman — this 
subject from , ms eon.” Mr. Morgan has collected all the information it was possible to obtain ~" his 
mony previons writers, and from careful examinations, measurements, and excavations; an 
accompanied by various plans and copies of tesselated pavements found within the city. 
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THE GOWER STREET (FEMALE) SCHOOL OF ART. 


Or several letters we have received cn this subject— 
referred to on the next page—we print two, leaving 
them, for the present, to make their own way, ex- 

ressing only a hope that the difficulty may be met 
by the co-operation of all who desire to promote Art, 
and especially of those who advocate every means 
of procuring employment for educated women, 


To the Editor of ‘‘Tue Ant-JovuRNAL.” 


Srr,—May I be permitted to say a few words ir 
our valuable Journal relative to the late determi- 
nation of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education to withdraw the annual grant of money 
from the Female School of Art, 37, Gower Street ? 
In order, however, that the present position of the 
school may be clearly understood, it may perhaps 
be necessary to give a short account of its —, 
The deficiency of good taste in the art of design had 
long been felt in England, and inquiries had arisen 
as to the reason why our neighbours in France 
should so far excel us in the production of manu- 
factured goods requiring refinement of taste in 
design. eu of sound judgment attributed our 
shortcomings, not so much to any natural inca- 
pacity as a nation for the art of design, as to a 
lamentable want of cultivation of that art; and, 
moreover, maintained that French designers and 
artizans had the advantage of receiving their Art- 
education in the “‘ Schools of Design” which were 
established in many parts of their country. The 
English Government took the matter into con- 
sideration, and at length founded the “School of 
Design” in Somerset House. At first male students 
only were admitted, but subsequently young women 
were allowed to share the advantages of the insti- 
tution, Mrs. M‘Ian, a well-known and distin- 
guished artist, being appointed superintendent of 
the female department. Most satisfactory proofs 
of the benefits to be derived from the school were 
soon shown in the designs produced by the students. 
many of which were afterwards manufactured and 
exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851; twelve 
of the students were also honoured by the pre- 
sentation of season tickets from his Royal}Highness 
Prince Albert; and several were chosen to make 
drawings from the rich treasures of many lands 
which were there collected. 

Owing to the deficiency of accommodation, the 
female school was subsequently removed to 37, 
Gower Street, and the male school to Marlborough 
House; and both gradually merged into ‘ The 
Department of Science and Art,’’ and became 
known as “‘ Schools of Ornamental Art.” After a 
time the male school was again removed to South 
Kensington, where suitable premises had been pro- 
vided for its accommodation, and female classes 
were also opened in the same building. The Gower 
Street school, owing to the resignation of Mrs. 
M‘Tan, in 1857, was now placed under the care of 
Mr. Burchett, who was also head-master at South 
Kensington, and who, in his address to the students, 
stated that the two establishments of South Ken- 
sington and Gower Street were “‘identical.”” In 
October, 1859, Mr. Burchett’s superintendence at 
Gower Street ceased, and I was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in his office. On the lst December, 1859, 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion issued a minute of their proceedings with 
regard to the school, the concluding paragraphs of 
which I here extract :—‘t My lords consider that 
the time has arrived when the Department should, 
no longer be charged with the local expenses which 
in other cases, are paid by the voluntary principle, 
and thatif the school at Gower Street is to be main- 
tained, some voluntary agency must undertake its 
local management. Towards accomplishing this, 
the Department will give every aid in its power; 
but it should be clearly understood that the rent and 
local expenses of the school will cease to be paid 
by the Government in the course of next year, and 
that if no voluntary agency should come forward, 
the school will be closed.—By order of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. Dee. let, 1859,” 

Thus it appears that if the school is still to be 
carried on, it must be placed on an independent 
basis. It is, therefore, proposed to raise a fund for 
the purpose of meeting the local expenses of the 
establishment, or, if thought advisable, of building 
or purchasing suitable premises for its use—by 
this latter means avoiding the annual expenditure 
in house-rent. For this pur I venture to ask 
the sympathy and aid of the nobility, the gentry, and 
the public ; feeling convinced they will not allow so 
valuable an institution to fall to the ground. 

Of its importance as a means of providing honour- 
able and remunerative employment for educated 
women, too much can scarcely be said, especially 


at the present time, when one hears the question 
asked on all sides, ‘‘ What can educated women 
do?” Few, indeed, are the means by which they 
can earn a livelihood, and, I believe I am fully 
ustified in stating that should the Gower Street 
hool be closed, one of the most useful institu- 
tions for the professional education of women would 
be lost to the public. It is an important considera- 
tion that the proposed means of benefiting this 
class of our population should be in a central posi- 
tion, and accessible to as large a number as possible. 
Not wishing to trespass longer on your columns, 
I omit further details, which, however, I shall be 
happy to supply to any of your readers wishing for 
further information. 
Louisa GANN, 
Superintendent. 


ee 


S1r,—Your long and liberal advocacy of the prin- 
ciple of improving the social condition of the women 
of England, by means of Art-education in combi- 
nation with manufacture, leads me to hope you 
will find room for the insertion of the enclosed. 

From a minute issued by the Committee of 
Council on Education, South Kensington, dated 
December, 1859, which has been inserted in the 
daily papers, the Committee of Council intend to 
bear no part of the local expenses of the normal 
school in Gower Street, which has done all the 
hard work from the first in ee the manu- 
factures of the country ;' and which school is to be 
swept away, ‘‘ unless some voluntary agency should 
come forward, and the school be made self-support- 
ing.” How politic this may be, is a question for 
the social sages of the day to determine, now that 
the necessity of finding remunerative employment 
for females is fully acknowledged by every one who 
takes any interest in the progress of civilization. 
Let us suppose an attempt made to render the 
South Kensington School self-supporting, the ground 
for which has already cost above £200,000: why, 
the amount received in fees would not produce one- 
tenth the annual expenses, let alone the rental ; 
while the reason given for the intended closing the 
Gower Street school is, that it costs the country 
£500 a year, half of which sum is spent for rent, 
taxes, &e, &e. 

During the period that Mr. Dyce was_head- 
master of the School of Design at Somerset House, 
the female school had an equal amount of care and 
attention with the male, which was “7 its 
right. After Mr. Dyce left, the female school was 
moved out of the apartments, to make room for a 
junior class of bors. The ladies’ school was then 
located at a soap warehouse opposite, where the 
rooms were as unfit for the study of drawing as 
they could well be (see Report, Select Committee 
on the School of Design, 1857). The want of 
accommodation in the Strand, and the increase in 
the number of applicants for admission, led to the 
present premises in Gower Street being taken to 
carry out the first objects of the School of Design, 
of which the female school is a part ;—7. e. not only 
to instruct pupils to a degree of excellence that 
would enable them to design, but to teach those 
who wished to learn the elements of Art, to suffi- 
ciently appreciate the combination of true Art with 
manufacture. The present superintendent, Miss 
Gann, whose designs for lace (when a student) 
were purchased by her Majesty—Janet Fife, who 
designed the bridal dress of the Princess Royal (the 
competition for which was open to both Kensington 
and Gower Street)—Miss Wilson, and Miss De la 
Belinaye, the appointed teachers to the school— 
Miss Mills, the present teacher of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louisa—Miss Greig, directress of 
the School of Art, Philadelphia, and many of the 
exhibitors in the Gallery of Female Artists,—four 
being chosen members of that institution,—the 
female teachers of the South Kensington, and all 
the teachers in the district schools of the metropolis, 
were educated in Gower Street, without reference 
to the number engaged in private schools and Art- 
manufactories. t ; 

The locality of Gower Street is the best in the 
metropolis for the female school; situated as it is 
in the borough of Finsbury, the great manufactur- 
ing district for gold and silver workers, modellers, 
engravers, die-sinkers, and other trades where Art 
and manufacture go hand in hand. To close, or 
even remove, the school from a spot where its utility 
for years has been so manifest, to a distance that 
would prevent the majority from embracing its 
advantages, would do a large amount of injury to 
the progress of Art. The interests of this school 
have now become a public question, vital in import- 
ance both to Art pod social progress ; if the school 
continue to exist longer than this session, it will 
be only through the expression of public opinion. 

R. H. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Royat Acapemy.—Rumour reports that 
the Royal Academy has agreed to the proposition 
made by Mr. David Roberts, for increasing the pen- 
sions granted to aged or incapacitated members. 
Academicians are in future to be entitled to £150 
per annum; their widows to £100; Associates to 
£100, and widows of Associates to £75 per annum. 
The two vacancies among the Associates, caused by 
the elevation of Mr. J. Phillip and Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
was expected to be filled up on the $)st of the last 
month—some days after the sheets of our present 
number were in the hands of the printer. We have 
not heard who, among those eligible for election, 
were likely to prove the successful candidates. 

THe New Roya AcapEMy BuiLpInc.—We 
learu, from the Critic, that, “ At the request of the 
Council of the Royal Academy, Sir C. Barry has 
furnished a rough design and plan for the building 
of picture galleries and adjuncts on the side of Bur- 
lington House. It is a mere sketch of what Sir 
Charles thinks might be done, and, as a guess-work 
approximation to the cost, he mentions £250,000; 
but, of course, an estimate of the cost of a building, 
the purpose and extent of which is as yet undeter- 
mined, is utterly useless and impossible. The 
Academy, it is understood, accept the plan, as in a 
measure they are bound to do from one of their own 
members, and also because it is sufficient for the 
present,—sufficient to show that the Academy are 
prepared to build on the site,—and sure to be im- 
proved in its details when the Government give the 
site, aud the conditions of a grant in aid of the 
limited funds of the Academy are settled. As, until 
then, no definite plan can be wanted, it must not be 
supposed that Sir Charles Barry, or any other 
Academician, is certain to be the architect of the 
new structure.” In a later number, the Critic con- 
siders the plan “a snare,” to mislead the public 
into a belief that the Academy mean to do nothing, 
but intend to remain where they are ! 

THE NationaL Portxait GALLERY.—We re- 
joice to learn that this collection is soon to be 
removed from dark and dismal chambers in George 
Street, Westminster, to daylight and ample space at 
South Kensington. It will there be seen by hun- 
dreds instead of tens, and its high purpose as a 
public teacher be, in a great measure, accomplished. 
We trust the hint we gave long ago will be acted on 
in its new locality—to photograph, at small cost, 
the more instructive of the works, and to accom- 
pany each with a brief biography. The most recent 
addition to this collection is a portrait of the 
late Sir M. I. Brunel, by S. Drummond: it pre- 
sents a striking likeness of the great engineer, who 
is standing by the side of a table covered with books, 
plans, models, &c.; in the background appears the 
Thames Tunnel. Another picture has, we hear, 
been purchased by the trustees, though it was not 
hung when we were last in the gallery: this is a 
portrait of James Watt, by a Swedish artist, Breda. 

Tue Nationa GaLLery.—Three new pictures 
have been added to the collection—two Ruysdaels, 
and a picture of the Milanese school, by Ambrogio 
Borgoguone. The subject of the Italian picture is 
the ‘ Marriage of St.Catherine.’ It is a large upright 
composition, presenting an agroupment of the Virgin 
enthroned, and holding on her lap the infant Saviour ; 
the latter is in the act of placing the ring on the finger 
of St. Catherine, who stands upon the right, richly 
dressed, and wearing the crown that is convention- 
ally given to her, as typifying her condition. On 
the left of the Virgin is piaced St. Catherine of 
Sienna, in the habit of a nun, whose hand Mary 
holds, as if also in preparation for the reception of a 
ring from the hands of the Saviour. The work has 
been diligently worked throughout, and certain of 
the draperies are admirably painted. Borgognone 
flourished at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century; he died in 1522. The Ruysdaels are 
moderate-sized pictures—both waterfalls ; but there 
is a great difference in their respective degrees of 
excellence—inasmuch as one is more varied and har- 
monious in colour than the other, which has been 
toned down to extreme heaviness by dark glazes, 
Both are in perfect condition, whereby the value of 
the one is enhanced, but the assumed excellence of 
the other depreciated, as can be estimated at a 
glance. It looks like one of those works that have 
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| given its author an immensity of trouble, insomuch 
| that when it leaves his hand, neither he nor any one 
| else can satisfactorily account for its dispositions. 
4 ‘It is necessary that the collection should contain 
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examples of the master, and it is something that 
the originality of our acquisitions can be authen- 
ticated. But Jacob Ruysdael is surely overrated ; 
for these two pictures cost somewhere about two 
, | thonsand pounds. We have tried to love him, 
having pored for hours over these pictures that 
were once the property of Leopold II. of Tuscany ; 
but the affections will not be forced, and the heart 
secks relief in the sunshine of Both, and the natural 
fragrance of Minderhout Hobbima. 

Tue Scuoon or Art ror Fema.es, in Gower 
Street, has received a notification from the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education, that after 
| this year, “the rent and local expenses of the school 
| will cease to be paid by the Government ;” on the 
ground that, “as the state bears no part of the local 
expenses in the district schools of the metropolis, 
the school in Gower Street is to that extent an un- 
| fair competitor with them. For all the requirements 
| of female students, whose means are limited, the 

various district schools do, or may, afford ample and 
cheap opportunities for study.” 

Tue Society or Artists AND AmaTEuRs holds 
its first conversazione for the season, at Willis’s 
Rooms, on February 2nd; the remaining meetings 
will be on March 2nd, March 29th, and May 3rd. 

| The spirit with which this society carries on its 

| operations, and the liberality that characterizes all 
its proceedings, contribute to render these gatherings 

* of artists, their friends, and their works, in every 
way most pleasant. 

Tue Members OF THE Royar Acapemy have ex- 
pressed exceeding indignation as to the “ treachery” 
to which they have been subjected by the garbled 
publication of their proceedings, considering all that 
occurs at their board as in strict and honourable 
confidence. For our own parts, although we adopted 
some part of what we read, we had nothing to 
report of what we had heard: nothing was com- 
municated to us, either publicly or privately, 
although we have the privilege of personal intimacy 
with many of its members. If aught of intelligence 
had been conveyed to us, we should have been very 
scrupulous as to the use we might make of it. 
But the Academy may learn how much wiser it 
would be to let their proceedings be open and above 
“ board.” 

Tur Aet-Unton or Lonnon has offered a pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas for the best series of 
illustrations, about twelve in number, in outline, or 
shaded outline, of Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King;” 
and another premium for a statuette, or group in 
bronze, to illustrate some incident of English history. 
The time of sending the competitive works will, in 

| all probability, be so arranged that they may be ex- 
hibited to the body of subscribers with the pictures 

| selected in the current year by the prizeholders, 

“Tue Mancuester Art TREASURES COMMITTEE” 
have once again had greatness thrust upon them; 
“ their thing of beauty ” seems likely to be—for them 
at all events—“‘a joy forever!” In our simplicity, we 
imagined they had been amply supplied with jaud- 
ation and glorification; “seven testimonials” had 
however, yet to be delivered: and they have been 
delivered accordingly—seven, “made from one 
model, of silver oxydized and partly gilt;” with 
three—not seven—emblematical figures, presided 
over by “ Genivs,” holding aloft a torch, from which 
bursts an “unquenchable flame.” It is added, as 
important intelligence, that “His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort saw and approved ” the seven— 
the testimonials, not the committee—“ as showing 
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nded in protecting themselves against a most ua- 
vist and fraudulent claim,” “a claim supported by 
equivocation and false witnesses.” “It had been, 
he added, “a question whether they ought to 
allow a man, who brought the action against 
them, to escape from a legal punishment, after 
so much wrong doing. hey had deliberated upon 
the question very long; but as they had been in- 
formed he had lost every shilling he possessed in 
the world, so that if they followed him, it must have 
been through an indictment of a criminal character 
for perjury, they would probably approve the reso- 
lution they had arrived at to let the question drop. 
Now, as there is no name mentioned, this terrible 
charge, amounting in substance to that of perjary 
as well as fraud, may be applied to any gentleman 
who conducted, for payment, any part of the busi- 
ness of the committee at Manchester, in 1857. It 
is impossible for any reader of Mr. Fairbairn’s 
speech to determine to whom he refers, and, conse- 
quently, who is exonerated from this appalling 
sentence—for such, to all intents and purposes, it is : 
he merely describes the culprit as “ their opponent ;” 
he cannot but be aware that of “opponents” there 
were many ; indeed, it would be difficult to find one 
gentleman of all whose services were retained, who 
departed from Manchester satisfied, and who would 
join cordially in expressing towards the committee 
the satisfaction they express in themselves. Who 
then is—or, rather, who is not—thus branded? We 
can name several “ officials,” whom we believe to be 
men of untarnished honour: are we deceived? Is 
Mr. A., or Mr. B., whom we know and respect 
(we imagine upon good grounds), the person thus 
put apart from honourable and upright society, 
companionship with whom must hereafter bring a 
taunt? We do not hesitate to say that, until this 
matter is explained, every gentleman connected 
with the Manchester Exhibition of Art Treasures, 
and whose services were not gratuitous, is under 
a ban! 

Encusu Pictures at SoutH KENSINGTON.— 
It is stated in the Critic, that the duty of arranging 
and labelling the pictures was confided to Mr. 
Wornum, Secretary to the National Gallery. He 
has discharged a difficult task with sound judgment 
and discretion; there is scarcely a picture in the 
whole collection that cannot now be seen to the 
best advantage. It is added, that the trustees of 
the National Gallery “made no opposition to the 
removal of the pictures in question to the South 
Kensington Museum, but merely stipulated for a 
separate entrance to what is, in fact, a separate 
collection: in order that those of the public who 
go thither to see pictures may not be forced to pass 
through rooms containing miscellaneous collections 
in which they may possibly take no interest.” If 
this paragraph be “from authority,” it is by no 
means creditable to the trustees. One would imagine 
they considered visitors had to pass through rows of 
toy-shops, a contemplation of which would unfit the 
mind and eye for instruction from works of “high 
Art.” We advise all who visit the pictures to avoid 
the “separate entrance,” and to let the walk be as 
long as possible through rooms and passages filled 
with rare objects of grace and beauty, every one of 
which may be a teacher as effective as any “ gem ” 
in the Vernon, Sheepshanks, Turner, and Bell col- 
lections—all-glorious and instructive as they are. 

RaFPar.ie’s ‘Dispute oF THE SACRAMENT.’— 
The notice, in our last Number, of this fresco, has 
been the means of calling our attention to a mag- 
nificeut engraving of the work, by Keller, of Diissel- 
dorf, who has just completed a labour on which he 
has been several years engaged. A proof impression 
may now be seen at Mr. Philp’s, Orchard Street, 





great advancement and progress in Art.” Thi 
news will be received with deep gratification by = 
of the many who laboured to : 
chester Exhibition a great fact. 
men of letters, the 
the archwologists, the connoisseurs, and the collec. 
tors, who were fellow-workers of “the seven,’ 
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not, indeed, honoured with any recognition ; but it 
was, no doubt, assumed that as labour, like virtue 

18 its own reward, none was needed— especially as 
there was a lamentably diminished surplus fund, that 
seems to have dwindled down to farthings by some 
aad hinted at, but Very insufficiently explained. 

€ chairman of the committee, senior of the seven 

| described it as having been “ swallowed =; ex. 
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the London agent for its sale. The plate is one of 
the largest line engravings we remember to have 
| Seen, measuring forty-two inches by thirty-six, yet 
| every part is finished with the most scrupulous deli- 
cacy : it is, in truth, a marvellous example of the 
engraver's art, no less than of the unrivalled painter’s 
genius. Every head is a study for variety, expres- 
sion, and beauty ; and every flow of drapery a study 
of graceful form. No wonder that the artist whose 
mind grasped, and whose hand carried out, such a 
subject, should, even if he had done nothing else, 
have acquired the title of “divine.” Mr. Philp’s 
gallery of engravings is worth a visit, for it contains 
a large collection of sacred and legendary subjects 
by the great artists of Germany and Italy. ; 


STEREOSCOPES FROM ATHENS.—A series of stereo. 
scopic views of Athens has been issued by Mr. 
Jones, at his establishment, 146, Oxford Street. 
They are of the highest possible interest ; it would 
be, indeed, difficult to find a theme more largely 
attractive. It is in this class of subject the stereo- 
scope is peculiarly useful, for the sternest truth is 
here of especial value,—and that is always assured. 
To give a list of the subjects is needless: the col- 
lection includes every object of importance; the 
reader will, therefore, readily name the whole. 
They are produced with exceeding care and skill: 
though facts merely, they are not without pictorial 
effects; they bring us at once among the glories of 
great ages past, and convey the strongest impres- 
sions of remains that are now imperishable; for 
‘let Time do his worst,” Art will show us, ten cen- 
turies hence, what these ruins were in the middle 
of the nineteenth ceutury. 

Tue British MusEuM.—There seems some idea 
of making additions to this building, if the report be 
true that the trustees are negotiating for a piece of 
ground adjoining. It has been a matter of dis- 
cussion at their recent meetings, whether this pro- 
ject be carried out, or a site at Kensington selected, 
on which to build a museum for the collection in 
natural history. 

A Statue of the late General Sir C. J. Napier 
has just been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; it is 
the work of Mr. G. Adams, who also executed that 
in Trafalgar Square; but the one is not an exact 
copy of the other, the composition of both differing 
slightly in many respects. The St. Paul’s statue 
represents the general resting, as it were, on the 
right foot, the left being slightly in advance. The 
left hand grasps the hilt of his sword, and the right, 
which contains a scroll, is supported on the hip. 
The figure is raised on a plain square block of 
Sicilian marble, on which a short but characteristic 
inscription is engraved. Though not in an advan- 
tageous light for critical examination, the whole 
work hss a dignified appearance in the place it occu- 
pies in the magnificent cathedral. 

LancuamM Cuampers Socirety.—The first con- 
versazione of the season was held here on the evening 
of the 7th of January, when a number of interesting 
pictures were exhibited, among which were remark- 
able ‘The Fairies’ Barque,’ a composition of infinite 
beauty; two or three by A. J. Stark, especially a 
mountain pasture, with cattle; a s cavalier 
subject by F. Weekes ; several by H. Weigall, and 
others by Winfield, Rossiter, Webbe, Lawless, &c., 
besides portfolios of the works of T. M. Richardson, 
Hall, and others. 

Tue Tempe Cuurcn will shortly have a new 
and --nvenient approach to it from Fleet Street, 
and cou.iderable improvements and alterations are 
about to be made in adjacent parts of the Temple. 

Mr. E. M. Warp’s Picture of ‘ Louis XVI. and 
his Family in the Temple,’ is now exhibited at 
Messrs. Jennings’, in Cheapside, being about to pass 
into the hands of Mr. Cousins, the engraver. The 
picture was painted in 1850, and in that year it 
appeared on the walls of the Academy; in 1855 
it was exhibited, with the productions of the English 
school, at Paris. It is one of the most touching of 
that valuable series of incidents relating to the 
French Revolution that Mr. Ward has painted, and 
it is but doing him justice to say that, in unimpeach- 
able truth and reality of character, he has s 
all the French artists who have treated these sub- 
jects. This, it may be remembered, is the scene in 
which the king is sleeping, and the queen, while 
sitting, watching him, in company with the Dauphin, 
the Dauphine, and Madame Elizabeth. The queen 
is repairing the king’s coat, her sister-in-law 18 
working, the prince is adjusting his battledore, and 
the princess is watering some lilies of the valley. 
.Mr. Ward has succeeded in presenting a picture of 
the daily life of the prisoners, according to the most 
authentic records ; yet the composition has all the 
interest and dignity of historical narrative. 

Tue Artists’ Axt-Unton.—We presume the 
scheme some time ago announced by certain minor 
artists, to form an Art-Union in opposition to the 
Art-Union of London, has been abandoned ; at least, 
we hear nothing concerning it. It was easy to fore- 
tell such an issue. The project was not creditable 
to its promoters: whatever may have been the short- 
comings of the “London Art-Union,” a blow came 
with very ill grace from the parties especially served 
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by the society. Moreover, they would soon have 
found that, however plausible perfection may be in 
theory, it is of rather difficult attainment in practice. 

Tue Crystal Patace Picture GaLLery.—We 
desire to direct attention to this gallery, as a means 
of communicating pleasure and instruction to thou- 
sands of visitors; it is thronged daily, and is, be- 
yond question, one of the most useful attractions of 
the Crystal Palace. Artists who have works “ on 
hand,” and persons desirous of disposing of pictures, 
will find this gallery a valuable aid: of the former 
there are few, of the latter there are many; and 
the facilities for effecting sales, here afforded by Mr. 
Waas, the intelligent and indefatigable superin- 
tendent, should be made generally known. 

Tue Society or British Artists has resolved, 
after long and prejudicial delay, to abandon the 
right of members to “the line” in Suffolk Street : 
non-members will hereafter have chances in the 
lottery here. This is a good, and cannot fail to be 
a useful, move; the value of which will, we trust, be 
found in the coming exhibition. 

Tue Society “FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE Fine Arts” has, it appears, resolved to try 
the effect of music and singing to recruit its funds; 
seeming, indeed, disposed to make these enjoyments 
a primary object. So it was with the society in 
Harley Street, now defunct: the services of the 
best musicians and vocalists were engaged, while 
pictures, engravings, and Art-objecta were, like par- 
liamentary bills, ‘‘ laid on the table.” 

A Panorama oF Venice, by Mr. Burford, just 
opened in Leicester Square, will well reward the 
visitor who desires to see a fine example of pictorial 
art, or what kind of a place is the great square of 
St. Mark, associated as it is with so many romantic 
historical events, and so much architectural beauty. 
What a marvellous mass of semi-barbarous but gor- 
geous display of Art is presented by the front of 
the cathedral! to describe which in detail would 
fill a small volume ; and what picturesque beauty is 
there in those time-worn “ stones of Venice,” which, 
in the form of habitations, run at right angles with 
the cathedral! on a line with which, but receding 
from its front, is the red and black facade of the 
Ducal Palace. Behind the spectator, as he faces the 
basilica, is the great square, seen in the panorama 
covered with gay groups of figures, for it is the time 
of the Carnival, and Venetians and foreigners have 
met together to commemorate the season, and to wit- 
ness its festivities. Very little of the blue waters of 
the Adriatic is visible in the picture; scarcely more 
than that which washes the quay in front of the 
columns of the Piazza, and separates it from the 
small island on which stands Palladio’s fine church 
of San Giorgio Maggiore. The panorama is painted 
with great skill and illusory effect; indeed it is 
difficult to imagine, when looking at the front of 
the cathedral especially, that you have before you 
only a flat surface of canvas, so admirably is the per- 
spective managed. Alas, that “ Ichabod” should be 
written upon both the reality and the representation! 
for the one is rapidly decaying, and the other, after 
serving the purpose of the joint artists, Mr. Burford 
and Mr. Selous, will, in all probability, be cleared 
off to make room for another picture of beauty. 

Tue Buriat or Lorp Macautay.—The earthly 
dwelling that contained the high soul of Macaulay 
has been laid with kindred dust in Westminster 
Abbey. It rests between that of Addison and that 
of Campbell in ‘ Poets’ Corner.” No doubt a 
worthy monument will be there erected. Much has 
been written as regards the absence from the 
ceremony of so many of his contemporaries: many 
were not there who ought to have been there; of 
his “order” there were few; of men of letters 
there was but a limited number; but how poorly 
was Art represented upon an occasion that especially 
demanded the sympathy of artists! The late Lord 
Macaulay was “ Professor of Ancient Literature” in 
the Royal Academy—an honorary post, we believe, 
but one which identified him with that body. Surely, 
then, its members should have joined in the general 
desire to mourn for his death, and to render homage 
to his memory. It was with deep regret we found 
the Royal Academy represented only by Mr. E. M. 
Ward, Mr. Foley, Mr. E. W. Cooke, and Mr. Rich- 
mond ; while of artists who are not members, we 
observed only Mr. Severn and Mr. Durham. It is 
painful to record so humiliating an omission of a 
solemn duty. 


LamBETH ScHoou or Axt.—The committee of 
this institution has sent out an appeal for funds 
wherewith to erect a school-room, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to purposes of Art-education, and in which 
day, as well as evening, classes may be held. In 
the autumn of 1854, evening classes for drawing and 
modelling were opened, in the National School-room, 
Prince’s Road, Lambeth, under the superintendence 
of a master from the Department of Science and 
Art. These classes have been attended by a yearly 
increasing number of pupils, most of whom are 
connected with the building, engiucering, and pottery 
trades, so extensively carried on in this and 
thickly-populated district. The increase has now 
reached to so high a number, that it has become 
necessary to fit up a second room for the temporary 
accommodation of the pupils, which room is required 
during the day for other purposes, whereby much in- 
convenience is experienced by both masters and 
students ; and it is to remedy this evil that the com- 
mittee now ask for funds. The Science and Art 
Department has promised its co-operation, to enable 
the committee to purchase an excellent site on 
Vauxhall Gardens ; and if about £500 or £600 could 
be collected, this most desirable work would be ac- 
complished. The district itself is poor, and it is, 
therefore, only by some extraneous aid that the 
object contemplated can be carried out. The im- 
portance of au Art-school in such a locality is too 
obvious to require argument ; and it is to be hoped 
that those who are interested in the Art-education of 
the lower classes, will, as far as they can, lend a 
helping hand to those who atand in need of it. The 
treasurer of the school is J. R. F. Burnett, Esq., 
Vauxhall; the honorary secretaries are Mr. J. A. 
Linton, and Mr. J. Sparkes, at the school-room in 
Prince’s Road; any one of these gentlemen will 
thankfully receive such donations as may be for- 
warded to them. 

Tue Hosprran ror Consumprion.—A set of 
five stereoscopic views of this building has been 
recently published by the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany, with the object of aiding the funds of an insti- 
tution whose usefulness is second to none in our vast 
metropolis, or, in fact, to none throughout the 
country. The hospital, including the chapel, is a 
most picturesque building, in the Elizabethan style 
of architecture ; these views, which are appropriately 
coloured, show admirably, when placed in the stereo- 
scope, the principal points of the edifice. The com- 
mittee that manages, so economically yet beneficially, 
the funds of this chaxity could extend its operations 
much further with increased means at its disposal, 
—for to keep expenses within the income, applicants 
for admission are almost daily denied: the publica- 
tion of these illustrations will, it is to be hoped, 
direct attention and sympathy to an institution 
whose object is to relieve, or restore to health, those 
who are suffering from one of the most grievous 
maladies that afflicts human nature. 

TRAFALGAR SQuare.—The Havelock monument, 
which, it will be remembered, was chosen last 
summer by the committee, has been cast in plaster 
by the sculptor, Mr. Behnes, and is now being pre- 
pared in his studio, in Osnaburg Street, for the 
final casting in bronze. It is of the dimensions of 
the Napier statue, and is considered, by the family 
of the late Sir H. Havelock, as a striking resem- 
blance. 

THe Worcester Porcetain Works. — We 
transfer with much pleasure the following paragraph 
from our contemporary, the Critic, and rejoice to 
learn the progress of an establishment, in which we 
have long taken much interest. “ Most of those 
who visited the Manchester Exhibition will remem- 
ber a large tazza from the Porcelain Works of Kerr 
and Binns, of Worcester. It was very remarkable 
for its close imitation of the Limoges enamel in 
colour, but it had the extra advantage of being very 
beautiful in form. Within the last few years the 
Worcester works have become famous for productions 
of this kind; and now there has been iscovered a 
pure and delicions emerald green, which is being 
worked with the same facility as the Limoges blue. 
They have at present in progress a dessert service 
for her Majesty, each plate of which is in itself a 
work of Art; the reliefs round the rim of every 
plate are taken from celebrated and well-known 
works of our best painters. Each compartment is 
a gem worth setting as a brooch ; the emblems are 


skill. It is to be hoped such productions may not 
pass from Worcester to the cabinet of her Majesty 
without a public exhibition.” 
Proressor Cockeret, R.A., has been elected 
Ae geen of the Institute of British Architects, the 
igh and houourable office from which death re- 
moved the venerable Earl De Grey. The choice 
of the profession could uot have fallen upon one 
more worthy of it as an artist and a gentleman. 

WEsTMINSTER BripGe.—The approaches to the 
new bridge, or rather the half of it, at Westminster, 
are in progress; and it is probable that during the 
spring, carriages will over this remarkable 
work—so honourable to its great engineer, Mr. Page. 

Tax “1851” MemortaL.—A meeting was held 
at the Mausion House, on the 20th January, of 
the general committee, in order to receive a report 
of the acting committee, Mr. Alderman Challis in 
the chair. The hon. sec., Mr. George Godwin, 
F.R.S., read the report. It stated in substance, 
that having failed to obtain for the memorial a site 
in Hyde Park, on the ground that public erections 
of any kind were inadmissible there, and inasmuch 
as part of the estate purchased by the Royal Com- 
missioners was abort to be laid out in ornamental 
gardens by the Horticultural Society, the acting 
committee recommended that arrangemeuts be made 
for placing the memorial in the latter advantageous 
position. Mr. F. Fuller moved, and Mr. Alder- 
man Wilson seconded, the adoption of the report, 
which was carried unanimously, ‘The original de- 
sign, by Mr. Joseph Durham, selected from the 
forty-seven in competition, will, however, be sub- 
jected to such “ modifications” as the sculptor, 
acting with the committee and the trustees of the 
Horticultural Society, may consider desirable. 

THE Puorocrarpnic Soctety opened its annual 
exhibition on the 13th of January, in the rooms of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall 
Mall. Owing to the crowded state of our columns 
this month, we can now only notice the fact, and 
state that the character of the society is well sustained 
by the number and beauty of the works exhibited. 

Kine’s Cottece.—On the 19th of January 
upwards of 5000 persons, among whom were a large 
majority of those in the metropolis distinguished by 
their position in society, or their literary, scientific, 
and artistic reputation, accepted the invitation of 
the Principal and Masters of King’s College, to 
attend their annual soirée. Everything that could 
make the meeting agreeable and instructive was pro- 
vided for the o¢casion: works of Art and of Art- 
manufacture, and scientfic objects of all kiuds, met 
the visitor in every part of the building appropriated 
to the pu ; statues; pictures, both ancient and 
modern, of a high class; engravings; photographs 
by Professor Delamotte and others,—were there in 
profusion. Messrs. Elkington contributed a | 
variety of their beautiful metallic works; especially 
we noticed an exquisite centre table-ornament, a 
testimonial from the Hindoo community of Madras 
to the sergeants’ mess of the 1st Madras European 
regiment, for their distinguished services during the 
late rebellion. Among works of this kind we also 
remarked an exquisite covered vase, by Vechte, con- 
tributed by Her Majesty ; of porcelain were several 
fine specimens by Messrs. Daniel ; in short, we should 
occupy some columns of our pages with only a brief 
catalogue of what there was to attract attention. A 
word of commendation is justly due to Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the indefatigable secretary of the college, 
who, we believe, in conjunction with Professor Dela- 
motte, had the principal share in collecting the 
treasures exhibited. On the evening of the following 
day, the rooms were thrown open to the students of 
the college, and to Mr. Delamotte’s evening drawing 
classes. The latter are chiefly young men, about 
500 in number, occupied in business during the 
day, whom the Professor has drawn together to 
receive instruction after the hours of business 
are over. 

Tue Statue or Lorp Ciive has been removed 
from its temporary /ocale, in the gardens of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Whitehall, to Shrewsbury, where 
it was i ated with appropriate yee A 
Lord Clive richly earned such a testimonial ; we only 
wish that which has been erected in his honour 
were more worthy of him, Ali that we can say of 
Baron Marochetti’s work is, that we are well pleased 
it is not in London. 
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“great twin brethren.” To the pleasant pages of 
REVIEWS. Mr. Fairholt we must commend our readers, for full 
information respecting this formidable pair, coupled 
_ | with no less satisfactory notices of the civic giants, 
Goo axp Macoo, the Giants in Guildhall; their | hoth of other English guilds and of the Low 
Real and Legendary History. With an ac- | Countries, together with certain gigantic animals 
count of other Civic Giants, at Home and | that frequently graced the public spectacles of the 
Abroad. By F. W. Fainuott, F.8.A. With | middle ages, the last of which we ourselves well 
Illustrations by the Author. Published by | remember to have admired in our own earlier days, 
J. C. Horren, London. under his time-honoured title of “ Snap, Say ee 
Always clever, always combining in the happiest = — of the mayor of the g 
manner what is entertaining with what is in- | city o . 
structive, Mr. Fairholt, of all others, is the person 
both to take in hand the real and legendary history | y7,241 Ewnirms, with Aphorisms, Adages, and 
of civic giants, and to extract from “so quaint & Proverbs, of all Ages and Nations. From 
chapter of half-forgotten lore” the elements for Joun Cats and Ronert Faruie. With Illus- 
producing a volume that cannot fail to be popular trations freely rendered, from Designs found 
amongst ourselves. Such is the omety charac- in their Works. By Joun Lercuton, F.S.A. 
teristic little work to which we invite the atten- The whole Translated and Edited by Ricuarp 
tion not only of “ gepuine lovers of London and its Picot. Published by Lonoman and Co., 
netball he cen ‘rom in| Lande 
ve , . , p 
foontnin-beed in the civic guilds of the middle ages. | This, though a richly illustrated volume, is not a 
Having sete ith ht yt iors tosh | bok aeand acm, galley of tori 
i y, bot real and legendary, . , ’ ; 
ety = 3 civic giants of Panny Fair- | art, a mine of wisdom. The learne Dutchman, 
holt observes—I trace all these English giants eye ae jurist, _ —< = — 
0 uch older guild observances of the con- | out of his own country, except by occasional quota- 
er ae. os ons to the merchantmen of | tions as the a of other learned 
h w Countries that determination to carry out | not that the proverbs and wise sayings are aito- 
poh gi enterprises,—through Sepeiieneiste of — .~ -, he — -_ saps oe 
which we now fcan form very slight ideas,—and | number from other writers, the whole constituting, 
wbich Teuled in he ‘overthrow of the feudal | a it bas been, well herve charming code of 
system, the establishment of commerce on a firm | moral instruction, addresse i youth o 
ae and the rise and prosperity of great cities | both sexes, and applicable to every phase of civil 
with a free trade, such as Antwerp was and London | and political life.” Cats found able illustrators of 
is. Their prosperous traders rivalled the glories of | his‘ Emblems” in two contemporary artists, Jan 
the old nobility in the palaces they constructed for | and Adrian Van de Venne. It has been Mr. 
their guildhalls; and having no pride of ancestry, | Leighton’s task to reproduce a considerable number 
they chose the legends of their old cities for dis- | of these woodcuts, freeing them from the quaint- 
play on public occasions,” Hence the legendary | ness of style which characterises the drawings of 
uistory of the great towns of mediwval commerce | the old artists. Farlie was a Scotchman, who, in 
was typified 1 the — yyy of cer- a —— a Pe oye — oe ¥~ 
tain giants, who were held to in some way or | of Cats. In a word, the book now presented to the 
other identified with the several civic communities, | notice of the public is, in every way, one to be 
On various festive ceremonials the giant appeared | appreciated for the sentiments it contains and the 
in public amongst his fellow-citizens, as the chief | taste in which it is got up. There is an originality 
ministrant of a civic pageant. On solemn occa- | about the whole that is peculiarly attractive. 
sions, such as the entrance of sovereigns into cities, 
or in great religious centenary solemnities, there i a Rae al ea 
used to be a reunion of giants—they were /ent by SoME oF My Bus FRIENDS eu TasMANIA. By 
the corporations of each town to swell the public Mrs. Lovisa ANNE MeREpiTH. Published by 
shows; the only continental giant who had not Day & Son, London. 
thus visited his friends being he of Antwerp, by | The accomplished lady, whose pen and pencil have 
reason of there never having been a gate in that | produced this beautiful book, is an old friend. The 
good city large enough for him to pass through. | world owes much to Louisa Anne Twainley ; she is 
From these popular displays of the Low Countries | destined to confer honour on the name she receives 
Mr. Fairholt tells us that we may date the origin | from her husband—a gentleman who holds a high 
of our own ancient civic observances; and, he | post in Tasmania. The work consists of groups of 
adds, ** it is curious to note how exactly they were | Tasmanian flowers and berries, botanically as well 
copied in the minutest point.” The history of | as popularly described, and illustrated by graceful 
English trade and municipal pogrates, accord- | verse. It is dedicated to the Queen: a more charm- 
ingly, can never be either complete, or indeed cor- | ing ;publication has been rarely laid at the feet of 
Woe enema reference to corresponding con- - a It —e pe) the knowledge of 
ent ee the naturalist, to the pleasure of the Art-lover, and 
A popular belief in giants may be traced to a | to the delight of the a reader, who ean ap- 
remote antiquity—in fact, almost to those primeval | preciate excellence in a novel and peculiar dress. 
days in which it is positively recorded that a giant | Nature is, in the far away colony of Britain, very 
race arose and flourished on the earth. The giant | liberal in her gift of beauty; the forms here pic- 
theory, so to speak, as an article of the popular | tured are all of them full of grace, the colours 
creed, has been transmitted from the earliest dawn harmoniously blended, while the leaves are as truly 
of known civilization by means of the colossi of elegant as the flowers. It is in a rich and produc- 
Egypt, and their successors of superhuman size | tive field, therefore, circumstances have enabled 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, until they de- | Mrs. Meredith to gather the many choice bouquets 
ee to = ye age — or 9 Lael she conveys from her home in Tasmania - her 
e Art-written legends being here ‘and there ex- | home in England. But, inasm j 
color Una Say gre ry | ele fl pode peau if rvght tpt 
: 4 sacred writ. Nor were | carelessly or ily, ev . 
Gents & pe -> Sapemenite the cha- | of a atcnat mmnee ’ mnigh beard mony J Same 
eters which found such favour in the middle | if arranged by a mind and hand i 
ie enone Guy St Wars want wel ie | angel SEN enki heir charms of br 
’ _ the | mony and contrast. It is Mrs. Meredith’ li 
front of the northern race of giant warriors. Great rivile e to combi j A cage = 
favourites with the commonalty, giants entered Ptistic feelin pm pen acquired knowledge with 
very largely into fabulous histories, and thence = One is at a lose which to admire 
Uy wee lntedvel propre povions ike ae | mathe singular attractions othe forms and 
the ante ef Oxia = a — Thus | which the have’ been brought enter ‘ po 
ulldhall, who still stand equipped is, i ; , ata F 
and armed as of old in the ancient hall of! the Ehece that a ty bb ome drawing, 
metropolitan corporation, are the representatives | those which are brilliant] on ~ as well as 
of other members of the same fraternity, who once | as mere copies from eee sty be Consideved 
moved in London processions, and they, in their | and insects—they are pee = tps, —— leaves, 
urn, filled the places occupied by still earlier taste, judgment, matured study, ond tame: intelli 
itieas s ~ pe weg nee poly of two = = exercised’ in giving pearpocs to book, 
~~ »w re eeds were ulti- j : : oo ; ’ 
— interwoven with the once popular and well. perme hey Lyme pone Nye crite } while to the 
acc . 7 ~ it wae held) fabulous history of the | that he, no less than voy Siow intonation 
- y Pst of London, by Brute the younger, | special delight in turning ove rt-lover, will have 
moc, ena ¢ Pe The names originally the beautiful volume thet i 4 ephe 4 ped 
eeme hes a ~ nr but now the latter | Messrs, Day, is made as effective asa coll etic of 
mt int fv, to ‘povide name for Sth af ae | Sewanaerins, The Ino, want nothing but 
’ of the © perfume of the flowers, the absence of which 














Mrs. Meredith regrets, assuring us, however, that 
they have “a luscious fragrance, a honey-pro- 
mising odour, blent with the dantiest idea possible 
of the warm aromatic property which pervades all 
the encalypti.” 





THe Human Facer Divine. By Mrs. At 
Gatry. Illustrated by Caras. LANE, Pub. 
lished by Bett & Datpy, London. 

The second tale in this volume—* My Childhood in 

Art’’—is so valuable, that we should like to see it 

published separately for the use, as well as the 

amusement, of young Art-students. We have sel- 
dom met with such faithfu! and abundantinformation 
given with so much tact and feeling. By dwelling 
upon this tale we do not wish to undervalue the other 
two that make up the volume, but ‘‘ My Childhood in 

Art”’ is so well suited to our pages, that we may be 

pardoned for dwelling upon it with more than com- 

mon interest. The illustrations are by Miss Clara 

Lane, and prove that sometimes Art is inherited: 

we are certain that Mr. Richard Lane must be well 

oo to see his daughter treading in his footsteps. 

he designs are graceful and appropriate, and we 
hope soon to meet this young lady again. 





Toe CHILpREN’s Pitcrim’s Procress. With 
Sixteen large Illustrations by Epwarp Wru- 
NERT. Published by Bett & Datpy, London. 

We agree with the editor, that John Bunyan’s 

‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ is one of the most beautiful 

allegories ever written, but we do not see that an 

edition expressly for children, was necessary; we 
have never known a child of eight or ten years old, 
at all fond of reading, who did not read with pleasure 
and interest the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” as it was 
written, Children have an instinctive habit of 
getting at a story,—they make it out “ somehow,” 
and are all the better for the mental exercise. There 
can be no objection to the beautiful allegory in its 
simplified form, but the other is certainly better. 

We would, however, purchase this edition ourselves 

for the sake of Mr. Wehnert’s beautiful illustrations; 

they deserve our warmest commendation, and are 
models of admirable drawing and expression. 





Lessons ON TrEES. By D. K. McKewan. Pub- 
lished by W. Durovur, London. 
This is quite an elementary work, consisting almost 
entirely of facsimile sketches of trees drawn from 
nature; they are probably leaves taken ovt of 
Mr. McKewan’s sketch-book, accompanied with a 
list of the colours he has used in the drawings. 
The system on which the artist appears to work, 
is to put in his dark tints first, and to finish with 
the lighter colours—an operation that secures to the 
subject great purity of tint and sharpness of touch. 
As examples of “first studies’’ in water-colour 
painting, these lessons may be beneficially studied. 





Erymotocicat Grocrapuy. By E. Apams. Pub- 
lished by T. D. Durron, Chelmsford. 


Asmall pamphlet, the substance of a lecture delivered 
recently at the Chelmsford Grammar School: the 
object of it is to trace back the derivation of the 
names of places, chiefly of those in our country. 
The investigation is no less interesting than curious, 
and although the subject is not new to those who 
have made the English language, in all its ramifica- 
tions, their study, there are multitudes who are 
ignorant of the matter referred to, and to such we 
would recommend Mr. Adams’s concise epitome a8 
affording both instructive and amusing information. 





Tue Wuisky Demon; or, The Dream of the 
Reveller. By Cuantes Mackay, LL.D. Illus 
trated by Watts Purturs. Published by 
W. P. Nuvo, Edinburgh; Smmxin, MaR- 
SHALL, & Co., London. 

Dr. Mackay’s poem is well-known ; would that the 

moral it conveys were as widely felt and acted upon 

as the verses have been circulated! It may be 
doubted, however, whether Mr. Phillips’s aid will 
be found of much use in bringing about ‘‘a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished.” His illustrations 
are very clever as drawings, and show much in- 
genuity in adapting his characters to the theme; 
but there is a coarseness in the conceptions that 
amounts to positive vulgarity, and whic repels us 
from the pictures instead of attracting to them. 
They are rather caricatures of the drunkard’s pro- 
gress than truthful delineations of his unhappy 
career: like a loquacious, ignorant, or niet 
witness in a law-court, they prove too much, " 
tend to damage the cause they are intended 
serve. Such pictures can only promote ridic 
in most minds,—certainly neither pity for the 
morally depraved, nor abhorrence of the crime. 
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THE PRIZE AWARDED TO THEM AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1861. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT ay TO THE QUEEN. 


453 & 63, STRAND: 














AND 4 & 5, DUNCANNON STREET; 
MANUFACTORY, JAMES STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, 
being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 











NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of | 


eg can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREYS EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 








dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will me and continue 
| soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 





FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other 





_ medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands 
from pain and misery to health.and comfort.—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s, 9d. per box. 





— 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza. The first two dozes generally arrest the progress 
of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be 
removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
utmost benefit from the use of SIMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED,—Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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| MeHAMBERLAIN'S” ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, | 
| i WORCESTER. ha x : 


ESTABLISHED 1751. 


| 2 w.H. KERR AND CO., PROPRIETORS, 
: 


(Successors to Messrs. Flight, Barr, § Co., and Messrs. Chamberlain § Co.) 
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MANUFACTURERS TO HER. MAJESTY, AND. THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 




































Merchants and Shippers supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Manufacturers of the Royal Vitrified Stone China, for Hotel.and Ship use, 
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Messrs. W. H. KERR and Co. beg to inform the Nobility, Ge isiti i ir Works 
| <mneheer ; y, Gentry, &c., and Strangers visiting this Country, that their : 
| and Show-Rooms are open for inspection daily, from 9 a.m.'to 6 p.m: Cards of Admission to be hed on application at the Works | 


Depot in Ireland—JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115. Ca: et, Dublin: 
’ , Capel Street, Dublin: 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New York. 
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44MES &. VIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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